


















What 30,098,417 students would like for Christmas! 


...they’d like what 15,741,583 students already ; 


fo 

own...a Sheaffer cartridge fountain pen \ dy | 
” \ 

Never before has any fountair n been so popular with students and with good oe —— — / 


reason! For this is the modern w t rite i real fountain pen that 


character...and it’s just plain fur fill! Drop in either end of a cartridge of f — = —__—s 


rs 


Skrip writing fluid and it’s filled. No more worry about running out of ink 
you carry the leakproof Skrip cartrid right ir r pocket or purse 5 
For friends, for all those ‘‘hard-to-choose-for’’ people (and, teachers too!), « é S MH FEAF ce R'S 
Sheaffer Cartridge Pen in black, b green, gr r red now at stores ever re id 
with two free Skrit «. For a deluxe gift ere’s } CARTRIDGE FOUNTAIN PEN 
$995 matching pencil, all gift box I $4.95. Of course, Skrip cartridges a , y. A. SHEAFFER PEN 


RY MADISON, tows 
everywhere at 5 for 49¢ 





“Ever shave with a blade of Golden Swedish Steel? 





...80 smooth 


and 
comjortable!” 


SAYS 


BUD PALMER 


FAMOUS TV PERSONALITY 


The ALL-NEW 


SCHIC 


Now, from steel-famous Sweden, comes 
golden Swedish steel, for new SCHICK 
Custom Injector Blades— world’s smooth- 
est shaving blades. This fine-quality 
Swedish steel takes and holds a keen, 
sharp edge—actually a thousand times 
thinner than a human hair! 








SCHICK Custom. ~~ 


Gudstom 
INJECTOR BLADE 


Here’s a blade that even the toughest 
beard can’t slow down. For quality, 
luxury, performance .. . try the new 
SCHICK Custom Injector Blade—custom- 
honed for the smoothest, most effortless 
shaves of your life. Fits all Injector and 
Hydro-magic razors. Try one tomorrow. 


20 INJECTOR BLADES... ONLY $129 
NEW PACK! 10 INJECTOR BLADES . . . ONLY 69¢ 
SCHICK QUALITY AROUND THE WORLD. foctories in Holmstad, Sweden; Toronto, Canada; New York-Los Angeles, U.S.A 








All set to play Santa Claus? 


What you need is a red suit, white beard, fat pillow, and a 
pack full of Esterbrook Classic Pen and Pencil Sets. You can 
be anyone’s favorite Santa if you give the smoothest-writing 
Christmas gift this side of the North Pole! Your choice of 
six holiday colors and 32 replaceable pen points, too. 


Osterbrook Pons $4.95 o. 


©T. M. The Esterbrook Pen Co. 





THERE'S A POINT CHOICE OF 32—ONE IS CUSTOM-FITTED FOR YOU! 
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2 diamonds | 


ACCUMATIC IX, $89.50 
Self-winding, Weatherproof * 


THIS CHRISTMAS... 
HOPE FOR A HAMILTON! 


The Christmas you get your Hamilton will be It carries with it the high regard of the giver, 
remembered as the day you receive your di- and expresses his pride in you as no lesser 
ploma, win your varsity letter or star in the watch can. Hope for the best—a Hamilton. 
class play. A Hamilton is no ordinary watch. Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, Penna. 
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COMING UP! Theodore Rooseveilt—Fri., Jan 13 


The invincible dude — with hard 2 ribbon s glasses! 





Wide World photo 
HAIL, HAILE SELASSIE! Ethiopia honors 
Emperor on 30th year of his rule. 


THE LION OF JUDAH 


INDEPENDENCE CELEBRA- 
CLONS are not an unusual occurrence 
in present-day Africa. Nearly a score 
of nations have attained their free- 
dom in 1960. But this month a differ- 
ent type of celebration was held 
in one corner of the continent. 
Amidst the blare of trumpets, Ethio- 
pia hailed the 30th anniversary of 
the coronation of its Emperor—Haile 
Selassie I. 

The land ruled by Haile Selassie 
( pronounced HIGH-leh sil-LAH-sye ) 
claims to be the oldest Christian 
nation in the world. (Most of its 
inhabitants belong to the Coptic 
Church, a branch of Christianity 
founded in Egypt.) According to the 
Ethiopians, Emperor Haile Selassie 
is the 225th in a royal line stretching 
back to the Biblical King Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba. 

Born in 1891, Haile Selassie was 
trained from an early age to be an 
administrator. At 18, he was appoint- 
ed governor of a province. In No- 
vember, 1930, he was crowned “King 
of Kings, Conquering Lion of Judah, 
Emperor of the Ancient Kingdom of 
Ethiopia.” But five years later, Fas- 
cist Italy invaded Ethiopia and swift- 
ly defeated the Emperor's brave but 
poorly armed warriors. 

Haile Selassie appeared before the 
League of Nations in 1936 to plead 
for aid. “There is not on earth any 
nation superior to any other,” he 
said. “Are the [nations] going to set 
up the terrible precedent of bow- 
ing before force?” But his eloquent 


Unusual words in this issue are defined 
pronounced on page 18. 


words were, for the most part, ig- 
nored by the world. The Emperor 
went into exile in Britain. 

During World War II, British 
forces liberated Ethiopia and re- 
stored Haile Selassie to his throne. 
Since then the Emperor has worked 
tirelessly to improve the life of his 
20,000,000 subjects. 

On the world scene, Haile Selassie 
has remained true to his own words, 
spoken in 1936. Ethiopia was among 
the first to volunteer troops for the 
U. N. forces battling the Communist 
attack on South Korea in 1950. 

Today, the Emperor, Empress 
Menen, and their four children live 
in the Ethiopian capital of Addis 
Ababa. The Emperor is fond of 
American movies—so much so that 
his 24-room palace includes a special 
Royal motion-picture hall! 


MARK TWAIN—TONIGHT! 


TAKE HAL HOLBROOK, a boy- 
ish-looking, dark-haired, clean-shav- 
en, 35-year-old American actor. Add 
some fluffy white hair and a few 
lumps of make-up clay. And there 
you have itya carbon copy of Mark 
Twain right down to the bushy eye- 
brows and the drooping mustache. 

Actor Holbrook has been imper- 
sonating Mark Twain for nearly 13 


years. His one-man show, Mark 
Twain Tonight! has “wowed” audi- 
ences in the U. S. and Western 
Europe. This month, the show trav- 
eled behind the iron curtain to play 
in Warsaw, Poland. 

Holbrook’s recreation of the great 
19th-century American author and 
humorist is so realistic that many 
have said he “brings Mark Twain 
back alive.” On stage, the actor 
speaks only the lines which had been 
written or spoken by the real Twain 
himself. And by listening to old 
recordings of Twain and. studying 
an old movie of Twain (made by 
Thomas Edison), Holbrook learned 
to walk and talk—Twain-style. 

Born in Cleveland, Ohio, Hol- 
brook’s first stage experience came 
in high school plays. In 1947, he 
began his dramatic impersonation of 
Twain. Eventually, his show became 
a Broadway hit. 

On his latest triumph in Warsaw, 
the audience gave Holbrook a stand- 
ing ovation. For despite more than a 
decade of Communist rule, Poles still 
rank Mark Twain among their favor- 
ite authors. And they found Hol- 
brook’s modern version of Twain is 
every bit as much fun as the “orig- 
inal version”—created by Mark Twain 


himself. 


Wide World phote 


MAGIC OF MAKE-UP: With the help of a white wig and a make-up brush, actor Hol- 
brook, 35, recreates Mark Twain as the great humorist looked at the age of—70! 
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Transition: From Ike to JFK 


Wide World 


President-elect Kennedy calls on Richard M. Nixon, the defeated candidate. 


RESIDENT-elect John F. Kennedy 

broke precedent by calling in per- 
son on the man who opposed him in 
the campaign. 

Kennedy flew from his Palm Beach, 
Fla., vacation headquarters to Key 
Biscayne (an island 10 miles southeast 
of Miami), where Vice-President Rich- 
ard M. Nixon and his family were 
vacationing. 

The two men talked for an hour and 
made plans to meet again in: Washing- 
ton, probably in December. The pri- 
mary purpose of their meeting, said the 
President-elect, was to resume the cor- 
dial friendship they had enjoyed in 
Washington for nearly 14 years. Nixon 
and Kennedy were sworn in as “fresh- 
men” members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the very same day in 
January, 1947. For the past few years 
their Senate offices have been just across 
the hall from each other. 

Commenting on the Kennedy visit, 
the Vice-President said: “This was an 
excellent example not only for the peo- 
ple of the United States but for the 
whole world of how the American sys- 
tem works.” 

Meanwhile, Kennedy named a staff 
of advisers to work with President Ei- 
senhower’s staff to make the transition 


from the old to the new Administra- 
tion a smooth and careful one. 

The President-elect has said that the 
first 100 days of his Administration may 
be the most crucial. Senator Kennedy’s 
postelection statements indicated that 
he would probably urge the 87th Con- 
gress to: 

Pincrease federal expenditures for na- 
tional defense. 

Praise the minimum wage to $1.25 an 
hour—or at least to $1.15 an hour. 
Papprove federal grants to states to 
raise teachers’ salaries and aid school 
construction. 

Pset up a program of medical aid for 
the aged, to be financed through the 
existing Social Security system. 

But the House Republican leader, 
Rep. Charles A. Halleck of Indiana, 
warmed that a strengthened conserva- 
tive coalition of Republicans and 
Southern Democrats would “have to be 
reckoned with.” 

“We're not going for a lot of radical, 
wild-eyed, spendthrift proposals that 
will do the country severe damage,” 
Congressman Halleck declared. 

Kennedy indicated he would rely 
heavily on Vice-President-elect Lyndon 
B. Johnson in winning Congressional 
approval for his programs. A Congres- 


sional veteran, Johnson has been Senate 
Majority Leader since 1954. “We will 
work closely together in meeting our 
respective responsibilities to our coun- 
try,” Kennedy told reporters. 


THE COUNT WAS LONG... 


More than a week after election day 
in Florida—as the nation’s absentee bal- 
lots were still being tallied—Kennedy 
learned that Nixon’s home state, Cali- 
fornia, had given its 32 electoral votes 
to the Republican ticket, not the Demo- 
cratic as indicated earlier. Even with 
the loss of California, however, Ken- 
nedy still led Nixon in the all-important 
electoral votes. He had 300 to Nixon’s 
223 (see map). 

As this issue went to press, Kennedy 
led by about 178,000 ballots in the 
popular vote, with about 2,000 pre- 
cincts across the nation yet to report 
(see chart on p. 19). Kennedy carried 
22 states to Nixon’s 27. Though Ken- 
nedy carried fewer states than his op- 
ponent, the states he captured were 
generally the more populous cnes—with 
more electoral votes. 

At press-time, Méississippi’s eight 
electoral votes were still unpledged, as 
were six of Alabama’s 11 electoral votes. 
It was not yet known if these votes 
would be pledged to Kennedy, to 
Nixon, or a possible “write-in” candi- 
date, when the electoral college meets 
on Dec. 19. 

As the nationwide vote-count neared 
its end, the total number of ballots cast 
soared above 67,000,000—an all-time 
high. It was also an all-time high in 
votes cast for a loser. Nixon was the 
first defeated Presidential candidate in 
U. S. history to win more than 30,- 
000,000 votes. 


. AND IT WAS SLOW 

Because the Presidential race was nip 
and tuck all the way, more and more 
people came to realize how slow the 
vote-counting process is in many parts 
of the nation. In California, for ex- 
ample, where only San Francisco Coun- 
ty uses voting machines, tabulation 
bogged down in the critical post-mid- 
night hours of election night, keeping 
the rest of the nation in agonizing 
suspense. 

On the morning after election day, 
many newspapers were faced with the 
problem of getting out early editions 
long before the election outcome could 
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Democrats won electoral votes 


in states colored 


Scholastic Magazines map by June Kirkpatrick 


gray. Republicans captured 


states shaded black. Mississippi and Alabama have blocks of “‘unpledged electors.” 


be predicted accurately. Many papers 
that printed Kennedy-victory stories in 
first editions had, by breakfast time, re- 
vised their predictions to indicate that 
the outcome was uncertain and, indeed, 
that either candidate could win. 

Television’s election-night coverage, 
viewed by an estimated 71,000,000 per- 
sons, became an exhaustive “telethon” 
for the networks’ reporters, commenta- 
tors, and technicians. Among the hard- 
est-working “technicians” were huge 
electronic computers employed by the 
networks to forecast the outcome. These 
electronic “brains” digested the early 
results and issued long-range predic- 
tions long before the bulk of election 
results was in. 

At least one person—Oregon’s Gov- 
ernor Mark Hatfield—was unhappy 
about this. He sent telegrams to the 
TV networks, contending that predic- 
tions based on early Eastern returns 
might possibly affect the voting in 
Western states, where, because of the 
time differential, the polls closed sev- 
eral hours later. 

“The West should not be stampeded 
nor tranquilized by electronics,” the 
governor said. 

Other observers also voiced concern 
that the early forecasts might cause 
some Western voters to jump on the 
predicted winner’s band wagon—or per- 
haps even refrain from voting because 
they felt that the outcome of the elec- 
tion had already been decided. 


ELECTION FACTORS 


What were the major factors behind 
the election outcome? Not even the 
electronic “brains” ner the nation’s po- 
litical analysts could say for certain—so 
close was the contest. But among the 
most frequently cited factors were 
these: 

Kennedy's popular strength in the in- 
dustrial Northeast and in most of the 


once solidly Democratic South. 

The Democrats had not succeeded in 
winning many “converts” in the normal- 
ly Republican Midwest farm belt. 
>The religious issue, predicted by some 
to be the most imponderable issue of 
the campaign, turned out to be exactly 
that. There was some evidence that 
Roman Catholics of both parties in 
Northern states had voted heavily for 
Kennedy. There was also evidence that 
other minority groups, notably Negroes 
and Jews, voted Democratic in larger 
numbers than in the two previous Pres- 
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idential campaigns. Just how many 
Protestants voted against Senator Ken- 
nedy because of his Catholic faith 
could not be easily determined. Some 
analysts believe Kennedy’s Catholicism 
cost him Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Oklahoma. Others believe that Cath- 
olic bloc-voting in some states more 
than offset whatever anti-Catholic vot- 
ing there may or may not have been 
in other states. 


NIXON’S FUTURE 


While political theorists debated the 
closeness of the Kennedy victory, some 
also pondered the political fate of Rich- 
ard Nixon. Would he remain in politics 
or retire in favor of a law practice? 
(He once practiced law in his home 
town, Whittier, Calif.) 

Regardless of whether Nixon runs for 
public office again or not, most experts 
believe he will continue to be an aggres- 
sive and outspoken leader of his party. 
He may indeed be the Republican Pres- 
idential candidate in 1964 (when he 
will be only 51). If not, however, it is 
very likely that he will have much to 
say about who the Republican candi- 
date will be. Since he lost one of the 
closest Presidential races in U.S. his- 
tory, his influences on his party will 
probably increase rather than decrease. 

Although the hard-fought Presiden- 
tial contest held the 1960 election spot- 
light, important contests for Congres- 
sional and state offices were also waged. 


HOW AMERICA VOTED 


Here’s the virtually complete official popular vote count in each state at the time 
this issue went to press. Counts of “absentee votes” had not béen completed in 
a few stotes. Recounts may be held in others. Also, 109,000 votes were cast in 
Mississippi for “‘unpledged electors’ (see story above). 


Kennedy 


318,303 
27,437 
146,143 
199,647 
3,216,745 
327,001 
656,873 
99,590 
748,700 
407,228 
92,364 
138,991 
2,378,350 
952,358 
549,814 
357,174 
518,341 
375,220 
181,047 
565,858 
1,487,180 
1,682,291 
779,927 
103,400 
962,208 
133,641 


Nixon 


237,981 
29,390 
184,295 
167,766 
3,237,451 
396,285 
566,783 
95,373 
795,476 
248,560 
92,505 
161,200 
2,368,985 


Kennedy 


226,028 
47,273 
137,765 
1,385,034 
155,779 
3,831,718 
713,318 
107,382 
1,940,803 
370,111 
354,890 
2,518,580 
157,072 
195,987 
120,178 
475,989 
1,167,102 
168,016 
69,382 
359,627 
557,026 
440,913 
827,195 
62,552 


Nixon 


361,733 
44,894 
157,941 
1,363,203 
153,302 
3,427,183 
655,648 
134,236 
2,210,248 
533,039 
392,409 
2,388,422 
144,936 
187,848 
167,239 
549,062 
1,121,838 
203,789 
98,158 
400,130 
575,005 
395,918 
881,426 
77,633 


State 


Nevade .......... : 
New Hampshire 


New Mexico .... 


North Carolina 


Pennsylvania .... 
Rhode Island .... 
Sevth Caroline .. 





33,717,777 33,896,551 
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Many of these were as close as the 
Presidential race. The Democrats lost 
seats in both houses of Congress, but 
not enough to erase their substantial 
majority in each house. The Republi- 
cans picked up two Senate seats, giving 
them a total of 36—against the Demo- 
crats’ 64. Republicans gained 22 seats in 
the House, giving them a total of 176— 
compared with the Democrats’ 261. 

Of 27 gubernatorial contests, 15 were 
won by Democrats, 12 by Republicans. 
Thus the Democrats gained one more 
state house, swelling their majority to 
34—against the Republicans’ 16. 


Teens vs. Vote 


America’s teen-agers favor re- 
forms in our electoral college sys- 
tem, but would not want to see the 
national voting age lowered to 18, 
according to a recent Institute of 
Student Opinion poll. 


In all, 11,200 teen-agers from 211 
junior and senior high schools in all 
parts of the U.S. participated. The In- 
stitute of Student Opinion is sponsored 
by Scholastic Magazines. 

One out of three favored election of 
the President by direct popular vote. 
One out of four thought Presidential 
candidates should be given a percent- 
age of the electoral vote in proportion 
to the number of popular votes they 
win in each state. About 29 per cent 
said they thought the electoral college 
system should remain the same. 

With respect to the national voting 
age, 62.1 per cent of the students in- 
terviewed by 1.8.0. opposed lowering 
the voting age to 18 (as is now the case 
in Georgia and Kentucky). Only 33.5 
per cent favored the proposal, while 
4.4 per cent were undecided. (For 
more on this question, see Sept. 28 
issue. ) 

The majority opinion on the electoral 
college question coincides with that of 
Assistant Senator Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield (Dem., Mont.). He says the 
need to elect the President by direct 
popular vote was demonstrated clearly 
by the closeness of the Presidential 
race between Vice-President Nixon and 
Senator Kennedy. (For more on this 
question, see Now. 2 issue.) 


Integration Strife 


The beginning of integration in 
the public schools of New Orleans, 
La., turned a city famed for its 
hospitality into a city of violence. 


Rioting broke out in New Orleans 
after four Negro girls were admitted 
to the first grades at two previously all- 
white public schools. Police employed 
fire hoses to turn back brawling street 





“ " 
Wide World 


TENSION IN THE SOUTH: White students in New Orleans, La., wave signs (one 
with segregation misspelled) in protest against admittance of four Negro girls to 
previously all-white public schools. Meanwhile, federal and state authorities 


locked in legal 


crowds. Several hundred whites and 
Negroes were arrested. 

Said Joseph I. Giarrusso, superin- 
tendent of New Orleans police, “I 
never remember anything like this in 
New Orleans before.” 

The school integration order had 
been issued by Judge J. Skelly Wright 
of the U.S. District Court. The four 
Negro first-graders, all age six, were 
escorted to the two schools by a group 
of U.S. marshals. White housewives 
joined white students outside to jeer 
and wave placards bearing segregation- 
ist slogans. 

Within a few days, white students 
had virtually deserted the two grade 
schools. Widespread absences were re- 
ported in the other New Orleans pub- 
lic schools as well. 

At the same time, Louisiana’s Gover- 
nor Jimmie H. Davis called the state 
legislature into special session in efforts 
to counter the integration moves or- 
dered by the federal court. The leg- 
islature passed a so-called “interposi- 
tion act.” This act declared that the 
state was placing itself between the 
federal court and the people of New 
Orleans and, in effect, cancelling all 
federal orders for school integration in 
Louisiana. 

Caught in the middle of the fed- 
eral vs, state tug-of-war, the Orleans 
Parish (county) school board (with 
jurisdiction over New Orleans public 
schools) petitioned the federal court to 
suspend the integration order pending 
settlement of the controversy. 


were 


maneuvering over the 


school issue. 

A special three-judge federal] court, 
however, refused to lift the integra- 
tion order. The court also postponed 
decision on a state request to cancel 
all federal action to end segregation 
in Louisiana public schools. 

Meanwhile, U.S. Attorney-General 
William P. Rogers warned Louisiana 
against attempting to block the court 
orders. Rogers said that any interfer- 
ence would leave him “no recourse but 
to use the full power of [his] office to 
support the orders of the federal court.” 

As we went to press, calm had re- 
turned to New Orleans. Schools were 
closed all week for teacher conferences 
and the Thanksgiving holiday. This 
closing had no connection with the in- 
tegration protests. City and school offi- 
cials held their breath, hoping that the 
resumption of school would not bring 
a resumption of disorder. 

»>WHAT’S BEHIND IT. In 1954, the 
U.S. Supreme Court issued a historic 
decision declaring segregation (sepa- 
ration of the races) in public schools 
unconstitutional. The high court or- 
dered all federal district courts to see 
that “a prompt and reasonable start” 
was made to end segregation—although 
no specific time limit was set. 

At the time of the Supreme Court 
decision, 17 Southern and_ border 
states, plus the District of Columbia, 
maintained segregated public schools. 

While many Americans hailed the 
court’s decision as a long overdue one 
involving basic civil rights, many South- 
erners charged that the Supreme Court 


integration 





had usurped authority given to the 
states under the 10th amendment of 
the Constitution. 

Nevertheless, some areas moved 
quickly to obey the court order. Schools 
in the District of Columbia have been 
fully integrated. And Maryland,: Dela- 
ware, West Virginia, Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, and Kentucky each report at 
least 10,000 Negro children attending 
schools with white students, according 
to the Southern School News, a pub- 
lication of the Southern Education Re- 
porting Service. 

Five states have made almost no 
move toward complying with the inte- 
gration orders—Alabama, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina, and, until this 
month, Louisiana. Most of the other 
Southern states in the integration 
controversy have “token” integration. 
For example, a few Negro pupils have 
entered “mixed schools” in Richmond, 
Va., and Houston, Texas. 

All told, Southern School News re- 
ports, only about six per cent of the 
3,000,000 or so Negroes enrolled in 
the South’s public schools are now at- 
tending classes with whites. 


Japan Elections 


Japanese voters gave a pro-U.S., 
conservative party a smashing vic- 
tory in nationwide elections. 


The Liberal-Democratie party, led 
by Premier Hayato Ikeda, won a solid 
majority of 296 seats in the 467-seat 
House of Representatives. The Social- 
ist party, campaigning on a platform 
of neutralism and closer ties with Com- 
munist nations, ran a distant second 
with 161 seats. (See the Unit on Japan 
on pages 12 through 18.) 

Meanwhile, in the U.S.-administered 
Ryukyu Islands (strung off the south- 
ern tip of Japan), the pro-U.S. Liberal- 
Democratic party also won a solid 
electoral victory. The Okinawa Peo- 
ple’s Party, which campaigned on a 
“Yinkee, Go Home” platform, got one 
seat in the 29-member legislature. 


Latin Revolts 


Tension in the Caribbean mounted 
as President Eisenhower ordered 
the U.S. Navy te guard the coasts 
of Guatemala and Nicaragua 
against possible Cuban-engineered 


invasions. 


The U.S. move came after three 
Central American nations—Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica—were 
shaken by clashes between government 
forces and armed rebels. Officials in 
those three nations charged that the 
rebels have received both arms and 
encouragement from the Cuban gov- 
ernment of Fidel Castro. Guatemala 


and Nicaragua asked the U.S. to send 
a naval force to protect their Carib- 
bean coasts. 

President Eisenhower then ordered 
the Navy to “prevent intervention [by] 
Communist-directed elements in the in- 
ternal affairs of Guatemala and Nica- 
ragua through the landing of armed 
forces or supplies from abroad.” 

President Luis Somoza Debayle of 
Nicaragua and President Miguel Ydi- 
goras Fuentes of Guatemala charged 
that they had proof that Cuba had en- 


gineered the rebel outbreaks. They 
also accused the Cubans of backing 
plots against Costa Rica and Honduras. 
The two presidents said they would 
charge Cuba with aggression under the 
Rio Treaty of 1947 of the Organization 
of American States (OAS). 

In the Cuban capital of Havana, 
however, the government-controlled 
press called the U.S. action a flagrant 
example of “Yankee military interven- 
tion”. The Cubans denied aiding rebel 
forces in Guatemala and Nicaragua. 


_ Congress and the Census 


As a result of the 1960 Census, the make-up of the U.S. House of Representatives 
will be reapportioned according to population shifts. The changes, slated to go 
into effect in 1962, will involve half of our 50 states. (For background see p. 44 of 


our Sept. 28 issve.) 
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3,318,680 

2,378,963 

2,005,552 
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1,753,947 
2,535,234 
446,292 
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Where East Meets West 


Rich in ancient traditions, overcrowded Japan relies on its 


modern industry to feed a large and growing population 


iN A JAPANESE CITY recently, 
priests in long robes and colorful 
hats solemnly waved pine branches 
before a sacred altar. 

This ancient ritual was being per- 
formed to celebrate a very important 
occasion—the opening of an Ameri- 
can atomic energy exhibit! 

It illustrates the two-sided person- 
ality of modern Japan, an island 
kingdom in the Pacific where cen- 
turies-old traditions of the East 
mingle with new styles and customs 
borrowed from the West. 

A traveler in Japan, for instance, 
might visit a typical Japanese home 
—a smal] wooden house paper 
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walls. Sitting on a straw mat on the 
floor, he would accept the cup of tea 
ceremoniously presented by his hosts, 
dressed in silk kimonos. Later, he 
might stroll through carefully-tended 
gardens or watch a performance of 
Kabuki, a. colorful dance drama 
based on ancient legends. He would 
be impressed by the tranquil beauty 
of the past. 


BIGGER THAN NEW YORK 

But he would not have to travel 
far to see a very different Japan. 
Let’s suppose that he visited Tokyo 
(pop. 9,100,000), capital of Japan 
and the largest city in the world. 

Riding along the neon-lighted 
Ginza, Tokyo’s main our 
traveler would see stylish shops and 
traffic jams. He would go to a base- 
ball game, gobble hamburgers at a 
drive-in, or watch teen-agers in blue 
to “rock-'n’-roll” music. 


street, 


jeans dane 


Western civilization has left a deep 
imprint on the Japanese way of life. 
Not all Japanese welcome Western 
influence. But most of them have ac- 
cepted Western industrial tech- 
niques as a means of solving the 
country’s pressing economic prob- 
lems. 

Japan has always had to work 
hard for a living. The four main is- 
lands making up the country are 
smaller in total area than Montana, 
but they hold more than 93,000,000 
people. And Japan’s population has 
been growing at the rate of about a 
million a year. 

To complicate the problem, about 
85 per cent of Japan is mountainous. 
Most of the people live on the re- 
maining 15 per cent of the land. To 
provide more farm area, the moun- 
tainsides are covered with flat ter- 
races. Even so, the average farm 
covers only two and a half acres. 





This farm, however, produces 
much more than its counterparts in 
other countries, because the Japanese 
are painstaking farmers. For instance, 
orchardmen wrap each piece of fruit 
in tissue paper to protect it from 
frost and insects! 

Today, Japan is almost self-suffi- 
cient in its chief food crop—rice. 
Wheat, barley, fruits, and vegetables 
are also grown in quantity. Since 
little pasture land is available for 
raising livestock, milk and meat are 
luxuries. The Japanese substitute fish 
for meat in their diets. They catch 
more, eat more, and export more fish 
than any other nation. 


BUYING THE GROCERIES 

Despite its large crop yields, 
Japan produces only three quarters 
of the food it consumes. The rest 
must be purchased from abroad. To 
pay for its food imports, Japan relies 
on manufacturing. 

Here again, it faces obstacles. 
Japan is rich in coal, and it also pos- 
sesses copper, lead, and silver. But it 
must import 98 per. cent of its petro- 
leum, 90 per cent of its iron ore, and 
all the wool and cotton used in its 
textile mills. 

Nevertheless, Japan is one of the 
world’s leading industrial nations. 
One reason is the “know-how” of its 


Too Many Newshounds 


No “Scoops” 


In Japan 


VERY NEWSPAPER REPORT- 
ER, the world over, dreams 
about getting a big “scoop.” But the 
Japanese newsman doesn’t have a 
chance in a million of seeing his 
dream come true. 

The reason? Too much competi- 
tion. Japan has more newsmen for its 
population than any other country in 
the world. 

Suppose, for example, that a bank 
robbery occurs in Tokyo. A big city 
daily like the Asahi or Mainichi will 
round up one of its private buses, fill 
it with reporters and photographers, 
and send it speeding to the scene of 


the crime. 


workers. Another is the low wage 
level, which allows Japan to sell 
many products abroad at bargain 
prices. Japanese cameras, toys, tran- 
sistor radios, and other products are 
finding a good market in Western 
countries. 

Japan also produces iron, steel, 
and machinery, which it sells mostly 
to its Asian neighbors. It ranks first 
among the nations of the world in 
shipbuilding, third in textiles, and 
fifth in the production of steel, ce- 
ment, and paper. 

The boom in Japanese goods is 
swelling the average worker's pay- 
check. Japan’s per capita income of 
$333 a year is nearly twice that of 
any other Asian country It is ex- 
pected to reach $800 by 1980. 

Japan’s industrial progress results 
in part from its high level of educa- 
tion. Nearly every Japanese can read 
and write. Nine years of schooling 
is now compulsory, and there are 
many institutions of higher learning 
(see “Lots of Work, Little Play,” page 
18). 

In their religious beliefs, the Jap- 
anese turn toward the East rather 
than the West. The major religions 
are Shintoism, with about 80,000,000 
believers, and Buddhism, with about 
40,000,000. Many Japanese observe 
both faiths. Believers in Shinto wor- 


At the bank, police may have to 
form a solid line to hold back a strug- 
gling mob—of newspaper people. 

If the news event is far from 
Tokyo, a newspaper may load an air- 
plane with newsmen and send them 
on their way. The Asahi—with 5,000,- 
000 circulation, one of the largest 
newspapers in the world—has an “air 
force” of 10 planes and two helicop- 
ters. It also has the world’s largest 
staff of reporters—1,000 in all. 

When Crown Prince Akihito mar- 
ried Michiko Shoda in 1959, the 
Asahi assigned 50 reporters and 30 
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ship the sun, moon, and other na- 
tural objects. Christianity has made 
little headway in Japan, gaining only 
about 600,000 converts. 

If Japanese religion has largely 
escaped Western influence, the same 
cannot be said about family life. In 
the old days, men were regarded as 
highly superior to women. The wife 
always walked three paces behind 
her husband, and she was expected 
to obey him. Marriages were ar- 
ranged by the parents of the bride 
and groom. 

Today, in contrast, young people 
often choose their own husbands and 
wives. Couples stroll hand in hand. 
Husbands wash dishes and carry 
their wives’ shopping bundles. 

Many Japanese believe that the 
rapid changes in home life are turn- 
ing Japan into “one.big, broken fam- 
ily.” They point to rising divorce 
rates and an upsurge in crime. 

The explosive mixture of East and 
West is causing concern in the field 
of government as well. Although 
Japan is now a democracy, observers 
believe some Japanese still do not 
really understand the democratic 
way of life. The latest election may 
provide clues about the future of 
democracy in Japan (see “Mob Rule 
vs. Majority Government in Japan,” 
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photographers to cover just the brid- 
al procession to the palace. 

Many photographers were accom- 
panied by assistants holding carrier 
pigeons. After snapping a picture, 
the photographer would attach the 
film to the pigeon’s leg. Then the 
pigeon would fly back to his roost at 
the newspaper office, 

This method, however, can be 
risky. Even a trusted pigeon some- 
times gets confused. And a confused 
pigeon might turn “traitor” by flying 
to roost at the office of a rival news- 
paper! 





PIX phote 


the new generation is showing a preference for Western-style 
music—from rock ‘n’ roll to the symphonies of Beethoven. 


Three Lions phote 


FLUTES AND FIDDLES: The Imperial musicians dressed in Orien- 
tal splendor (see above) are still popular in Japon, but 


The Changing Face of 


Ever since World War Il 


is disappearing under the 


U.S. Army photo 


NO BABY-SITTER NEEDED: Junior can’t vote, but in 
democratic Japan women now can—for the first time. 





a centuries-old way of life 


impact of Western influence 


BEAUTY, PAST AND PRESENT: Whether they per- 
form a traditional tea ceremony (top right) or 
compete in a beauty contest (right), women of 


Japan display marked talent for being graceful. 
PIX photos 


PIX photo 


Werner Bischof -Magnum 
POPULAR PASTIMES: The ancient art of samurai 
sword play (at left) continues to flourish in modern- 
day Japan. But a U.S. import—baseball—has now 
emerged as the nation’s most popular spectator sport. 





Mob Rule vs. 


Ma jority Government 


Despite recent outbreaks of Leftist rioting, 
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Japan’s ties with the U. S. seem to be holding firm 


ANY AMERICANS who had re- 
garded Japan as one of our 
closest allies in Asia were dismayed 
and alarmed by the news from Tokyo 
this summer, 

30ld headlines declared: “Thou- 
sands Riot to Protest U. S.-Japanese 
Security Pact” and “Japan Asks Pres- 
ident to Postpone Visit Because of 
Red Violence.” 

Did these hostile demonstrations 
mean that Japan was no longer 
friendly to the United States? Was 
a wave of violence about to wash 
away Japan's infant democracy? 

Fortunately, the answer to both 
questions is negative. Most Japanese 
cherish their ties with the U. S. 
Nevertheless, there is an element of 
uncertainty in Japanese politics—per- 
haps the result of dramatic changes 
in Japan’s system of government over 
the past century. 

For most of its 2,600-year history, 


TOTALITARIAN TACTICS: Leftist rioters have sought to 
topple Japan’s pro-U. S. government through mob violence. 


Japan was a feudal state, ruled by a 
powerful clique of military-minded 
nobles. At the top of the ruling pyra- 
mid was the emperor. 

Although they were believed to be 
divine, the emperors who reigned 
after the 12th century A. D. were 
little more than figureheads. The real 
“power behind the throne” was the 
shogun, whose name in Japanese 
means “barbarian-killing great gen- 
eral.” 


ISOLATED ISLAND 


The shoguns ran Japan like a be- 
sieged fortress. Fearing that Euro- 
pean countries might try to conquer 
Japan, they destroyed virtually every 
contact with the rest of the world. 
Foreigners were expelled, and Japa- 
nese who tried to escape from the 
kingdom were punished with death. 

Japan was roused from its solitary 
slumber on a July morning in 1853. 


Wide World photo 


Four U. S. warships commanded by 
Commodore Matthew C. Perry lay 
at anchor in Yokohama Harbor. 

Perry’s mission had two purposes. 
The U. S. wanted to open Japan to 
world trade, and the Navy wanted 
to establish coaling stations where 
steamships could take on fuel. 

Reluctantly, the Japanese signed a 
treaty with the U. S. in 1854. They 
resolved, however, that they would 
not be dominated by the U. S. and 
other Western nations. To build up 
their own political and economic 
strength, they embarked on a West- 
ern-style program of industrializa- 
tion. 

The shogun was a hindrance in 
Japan’s race to catch up with the 
modern world. Consequently, Em- 
peror Meiji announced in 1868 that 
he would rule alone as head of state. 

During the 45-year Meiji rule, 
Japan made rapid strides toward 


Wide World photo 


DEMOCRATIC DEBATE: Premier Hayato tkeda has called 
free elections to permit the nation to decide its own future. 





modernization. Factories, dams, and 
roads were built. Railroad tracks 
were. laid. Japanese manufactured 
goods found their way to foreign 
markets. 

A new constitution in 1889 created 
an elected Diet (parliament). How- 
ever, nobles, samurai (members of 
the warrior class), and wealthy busi- 
nessmen continued to hold most of 
the political power. 

Japan had not given up its ancient 
military traditions. In 1895, it 
launched a career of empire-building 
by defeating China and annexing the 
island of Taiwan (Formosa). 

Ten years later, it defeated Im- 
perial Russia, which surrendered to 
Japan its special rights in China and 
Manchuria. Now ranked as a “Great 
Power,” Japan increased its prestige 
by siding with the U. S., Britain, and 
France in World War I. 

The long string of Japanese vic- 
tories convinced many Japanese that 
their country was invincible. Eventu- 
ally the government fell into the 
hands of ambitious warlords who 
dreamed of world conquest. 

In 1931 Japanese troops occupied 
Manchuria. Six years later, they in- 
vaded China itself. But the Japanese 
generals saved their boldest move 
until December 7, 1941. 


SUMMONS TO WAR 


In the early morning darkness, 
Japanese airplanes took off from car- 
riers near Hawaii for an attack on 
the U. S. Naval Base at Pearl Har- 
bor. The devastating surprise blow 
brought the U. S. into World War II. 

For a while, the Japanese met little 
resistance, as they swept Burma, 
Malaya, Indonesia, and the Philip- 
pines. But in late 1942, the U. S. be- 
gan to strike back. Island by island, 
the Allied war machine moved closer 
to Japan. 

Faced with defeat, the Japanese 
prepared for a life-and-death strug- 
gle to defend their homeland. Then, 
in August, 1945, atomic bombs lev- 
eled the cities of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. Japan was ready to sur- 
render. 

When peace arrived, Japan was a 
shattered nation. Eighty per cent of 
its industry and merchant marine 
had been destroyed. The task of re- 
building Japan into a democratic, 
prosperous nation was given to the 
occupation government headed by 
U. S. General Douglas MacArthur. 


The Emperor was to remain a na- 
tional symbol, but he was stripped of 
his “divinity.” A constitution adopted 
in 1947 created a new Diet elected 
by universal suffrage. The Diet con- 
sists of a House of Councilors and a 
House of Representatives, the latter 
being the more powerful. The Pre- 
mier and his cabinet are responsible 
to the Diet. 

Japan became a full-fledged ally 
of the U. S. when the peace treaty 
was signed in 1951. U. S. troops re- 
mained in Japan—but only to defend 
the country against Red aggression. 

Meanwhile, Japan was making a 
swift economic comeback, assisted 
by more than $2,000,000,000 worth 
of American food and raw matexials. 
Thanks to land reform, more than 90 
per cent of Japanese farmers are 
land-owners today. 


INVITATION TO IKE 


Japanese-American relations never 
seemed brighter than they did last 
January, when Premier Nobusuke 
Kishi met with President Eisenhower 
in Washington to sign a new mutual 
security pact. The President agreed 
to visit Japan in June. 

In the 10-year treaty, the U. S. 
pledged to aid Japan in case of at- 
tack. It also promised to consult with 
Japan before arming its Japan-based 
forces with nuclear weapons. 

Although the new treaty was more 
favorable to Japan than the 1951 
pact, it aroused strong opposition. 
Many Japanese were afraid of being 
drawn into a nuclear war against the 
Communist bloc. 

Even before Kishi had left for 
Washington, opponents of the treaty 
launched a series of demonstrations. 
The rioters included Socialists, Com- 
munists, and members of the Zenga- 
kuren—a nationwide organization of 
university students. The Zengakuren 
was once expelled from the Japanese 
Communist party—for being too ex- 
treme! 

In spite of the growing disorders, 
the Japanese House of Representa- 
tives approved the treaty on May 20. 
The pact met with little opposition 
there, because Kishi’s Liberal-Demo- 
cratic party controlled 283 of the 467 
seats in the house. 

Charging that the Liberal-Demo- 
crats had used unfair tactics, oppo- 
nents of the treaty stepped up their 
attacks. Chanting and banner-waving 
students snake-danced through the 
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Emperor Hirohito’s boyhood was 
very different. When he was hardly 
out of the cradle, he was taken from 
his royal parents and reared in a 
separate palace by court chamber- 
lains 


Ascending the throne in 1926, he 
was worshiped as the “Son of Heav- 


But Japan's defeat in World War II 
shattered the Emperor myth. Japan 
became a constitutional monarchy. 
Hirohito told his people that they 
were bound to him, not by sacred 
obligations, but by “mutual trust and 
affection.” To give weight to his 
words, the Emperor visited factories, 
mines, and schools—chatting freely 
with everyone he met. 

Nevertheless, Hirohito prefers to 
stay out of the limelight. Shy and 
scholarly, the 59-year-old monarch 
enjoys reading, watching TV, and 
spending quiet Sunday afternoons 
with his wife and six children. He 
writes poetry, and his works have 
appeared in Japanese magazines. 

But the Emperor’s favorite hobby 
is marine biology. In a modern lab- 
oratory near the palace, he spends 
hours at a time peering through a 
microscope—at formations of algae! 
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Sr { streets of Tokyo almost daily. Fearing 
for President Eisenhower's safety, 
Kishi asked the President to post- 
pone his visit. . 

Humiliated by the incident, Kishi 
resigned on July 15. A new Liberal- 
Democratic cabinet headed by Ha- 
yato Ikeda was approved four days 
later. 

Even Kishi’s resignation could not 
halt the violence sweeping Japan. In 
July, Kishi was stabbed and wounded 
by an assailant. Five months later, 
Socialist party leader Inejiro Asa- 
numa was stabbed to death by a 
right-wing student. 

Despite the headlines, many ob- 
servers say that the situation in Japan 
is brighter than it appears on the sur- 
face. They point to the fact that the 
Communists are a small minority. 
Moreover, these observers say, many 

./ , +8 p { of the rioters were opposed to the 
Lots O! -OrK, L ittie la ‘ »} Kishi government rather than Japan's 
; ( 4 ties with the U. S. 

In the November 20 election for 
the Japanese House of Representa- 
tives, Premier Ikeda’s Liberal Demo- 
cratic party scored a thumping vic- 
tory, justifying this optimism. 

It increased its strength in the 467- 
seat House from 284 to 296, nearly 
two thirds. The Socialists lost five 
seats, dropping to 161. Premier Ikeda 
staked his party’s success on close 
ties with the U:S. 

There is good reason to believe 
that Japan—once it passes through 
its political “growing pains”—will 
continue to appreciate the benefits of 
an alliance with its mighty friend 
across the Pacific. 
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TENSE TEENS: Only one in four is admitted to college. 
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Japanese Students’ Life: 
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S HOMEWORK getting the best As one tongue-in-cheek observer 

of you? Are your teachers all put it, “A child catches measles in 
carbon copies of Simon Legree, primary school, is absent from 
the fictional slave-driver? class, and misses a test—and the 

Don’t tell your troubles to a_ whole course of his education is 
Japanese teen-ager. He isn’t likely adversely affected.” 
to offer any sympathy, for he really As exam time draws near, stu- 
knows the meaning of homework. dents work themselves into a 
A psychologist said recently that frenzy—often studying until 2 or 3 
Japanese students “don’t go for o'clock in the morning, week after 
movies and they don’t go for week. Even so, most of them will 
dances. Many of them just study fail the examination. 
and study and study.” Most of the first-time losers en- 

Why this all-out effort to get an ter a college preparatory school. 
education? The answer is that in These schools offer one-year “cram 
overcrowded Japan, there aren’t courses” to fit students for another 
enough good jobs to go around. try at the exams. 
Employers will hire only the best- Despite this extra training, many Words in the News 
trained job candidates. Without a fai] the entrance exams several mutual security pact (p. 17)—A treaty 
college diploma, a young Japanese times. One club at Tokyo Univer- in which two or more states promise to 
is doomed to a life of poorly paid ity consists of students who aid each other if one of them is attacked 
manual labor. waited five years or more to gain by another nation. 

admission! Waiting students such Zengakuren (p. 17)—The name of this 


SURPLUS OF STUDENTS as these are called ronin or “vaga- radical students’ group is taken from 

Although Japan has about 500 bond warriors.” Even those lucky the apr renteatars Paes: oo 
colleges and universities, the de- students who do get into college pe ent: a ee ae 
mand for education far exceeds face more years of grueling work. tates 
the supply. This year, more than It’s no wonder, then, that-so } Say It Right! 
400,000 persons applied to colleges many students and ronin are join- Akihito (p. 13)—AH-kee-HEE-toe. 
for admission. But only 120,000 ing organizations like the Zenga- Michiko (p. 13)—MISH-ee-koh. 

, 


could be accepted. kuren (see “Mob Rule vs. Major- Meiji (p. 16)—-MAY-jee. 
Samurai (p. 17)—SAM-oo-rye. 


The colleges weed out appli- ity Government,” pages 16-17). Hiroshima (p. 17)—hee-ROH.shih-mah. 
cants by giving very tough en- By shouting Leftist slogans and Nagasaki (p: 17)—-NAH-gah-SAH-kee. 
trance examinations. To stand a snake-dancing through the streets, } Nobusuke Kishi (p. 17)—-NOH-boo-SOO- 
chance of passing, students must they can “let off steam” and pro- kay KEE-shee. 
begin preparations years ahead of test the drudgery and discourage- - boy Ikeda (p. 17)—hah-YAH-toe ee- 
time. Grade school is not too early. ment of student life. Hirohito (p. 11)—HEE-roe-HEE-toe. 


See SS rere Naruhito (p. 17)—NAH-r00-HEE-toe. 
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ON THE RISE: Painted thermometer 
records progress of fund-raising drive. 


AVE you ever wanted to see what 

® million pennies would look 
like® Until recently, there were 
probably only two ways to do it. 
Either you could work for the U. S. 
Treasury Department; or you could 
become a bank president. 

Now, however, there is a third 
way: Just join the student body at 
Madeira Beach (Fla.) Junior High 
School. 

One million pennies is the goal 
set by the Student Council at Ma- 
deira Beach Junior High for a cur- 
rent fund-raising drive. “The money,” 
says Council president Mike Coates, 
“will be used to buy some 8,000 new 
books for our school library.” Nickels 
and dimes are being accepted, but 
according to Mike, “it’s really pen- 
nies that we're concentrating on.” 

The pennies are being sought in a 
variety of ways. At school dances, 
for example, cookies are sold at one 
cent each and the proceeds go into 
the library fund. In addition, a 
weekly contest is held at Madeira 
Beach Junior High. Classes compete 
to see which one contributes the 
most pennies. The winning class is 
treated to an ice cream party, cour- 
tesy of the Student Council. 

The Council also has obtained 
permission from local merchants to 
place donation jars in their stores. 
“We have jars in about 100 stores in 


ach (Fla.) Junior Hig 
. are campaigning for a million 
y aid their school library 


Madeira Beach and the surrounding 

area,” Mike told World Week. “And 

they are filling up fast,” he adds. 
To indicate how the campaign is 
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grand total of $1,500 in pennies! 

“Every one of our 1,200 students is 
pitching in to help,” says Mrs, Mar- 
garet de] Pizzo, a math teacher at 
Madeira Beach Junior High and su- 
pervisor of the Student Council. Vol- 
unteers count the pennies received 
and roll them into neat paper pack- 
ages. They are then deposited at a 
local bank. 

“The idea for the drive started last 


Febru of our science 
classes,” Pizzo told World 
Week. “Students were discussing the 
vast distances in space, where flights 
will soon be measured in millions of 
miles. One boy suggested we collect 
one million pennies just to see how 
much a million really is. The pro- 
posal caught the imagination of 
everyone, including the members of 
our Student Council. And the project 
was launched.” 

No one at Madeira Beach Junior 
High is willing to predict when the 
one million pennies will be collected. 
But Mike Coates is hopeful that the 
Student Council can reach its goal 
by the end of this school year. And 
after that? Will Madeira Beach Jun- 
ior High start another drive for a 
second million? All Mike Coates 
would say is, “How about a penny 
for my thoughts?” 


Photos for ‘‘World ares by Fred Ward 
co-eds as they count some 
Junior High’s library fund. 
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Are Today’s Teens 
Physically Fit? 


The experts offer conflicting views 


and leave the conclusion up to — YOU 


NCLE SAM’S leathernecks are 

among the toughest fighting men 
in the world. But a few days go, the 
Marine Corps’ chief, Gen. David M. 
Shoup, decided they may not be 
tough enough. 

General Shoup ordered his men to 
take a series of “physical readiness” 
tests. From now on, he adds, the 
tests will be given once a year to 
make certain that every Marine is 
physically fit. 

But what about the rest of us? 
What about our physical fitness? Are 
we, as some critics contend, eating 
too much and exercising too little? 

Many health experts believe the 


answer to be emphatically — yes! 
Young Americans, they contend, have 
become “soft and pampered.” They 
lack the energy and stamina of 
youth in other modern, prosperous 
countries. 

“In Europe today,” President Eisen- 
hower has remarked, “you see chil- 
dren by the thousands bicycling. 
You don’t see this in our country.” 

The President said he did not be- 
lieve that Americans desired to be 
“soft.” Instead, it is the result of 
our high standard of living, which 
permits us to afford modern con- 
veniences. The President concluded: 
“Our way of life has brought about 


something we have to overcome.” 
Few would deny that America’s 
almost incredible material progress 
has presented us with a challenge. 
A century ago, most Americans were 
born and reared in the country. 
They had to pitch hay, milk cows, 
and chop firewood. Today, machines 
have largely replaced muscle-power. 
It is small wonder that Americans 
have become somewhat less vigor- 
ous than their hardy forefathers. 


SPORTS STARS SHINE 

But many health experts insist that 
there is no cause for alarm. Our 
athletes continue to shatter sports 
records throughout the world. Col- 
leges report that incoming freshman 
classes are taller and heavier than 
they were a generation ago. And 
Americans now live longer and suf- 
fer fewer ailments than at any time 
in our nation’s history. 

Who is right? Are we “getting 
soft” or not? Certainly there is evi- 
dence to support both sides of the 
question. And so the debate goes on. 

It began quietly enough, seven 
years ago. At that time, a report 
appeared in the New York State 
Journal of Medicine. It gave the 
results of a physical fitness test con- 
ducted under the direction of Dr. 
Hans Kraus of New York University. 

The test, called the Kraus-Weber 
Test, was fairly simple. More than 
7,000 boys and girls in Austria, Italy, 
Switzerland, and the U. S. were 
asked to do a series of standard gym 
exercises. These included leg-lifts, 
sit-ups, and touching toes without 
bending the knees. The results proved 
to be a bombshell. 

Only 8.9 per cent of the European 
youngsters who were tested failed 
in one or more of the exercises. On 
the other hand, 57.9 per cent of the 
American boys and girls who took 
part were unable to complete the 
test. 

The results shocked America. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower called a confer- 
ence of educators and health experts 
to discuss the problem. In addition, 
a Council on Youth Fitness was es- 
tablished in Washington to make 
nationwide studies. The Council un- 
covered the following facts: 

1. Fewer than half of our high 
schools offer physical education. Of 
those that do, some have gym classes 
for boys only. 

2. Nine out of ten elementary 
schools have no gymnasium. 





3. About 95 out of 100 youngsters 
never go camping or have any other 
opportunity for outdoor living. 

Shane MacCarthy, executive direc- 
tor of the President’s Council on 
Youth Fitness, sums up the problem 
this way: “Many of our students 
have become passive an sedentary 
when they should be brimful of vig- 
or. The whole fabric of our life is 
velvety and powder-puffy.” 

Is it true? Aren't Americans among 
the world’s most sports-minded peo- 
ple? Almost every high school has 
its football and basketball teams. 
Sports have always been part of the 
American way of life. 

The trouble,replies Mr. MacCarthy, 
is that most of our sports are spec- 
tator sports. “We design leagues for 
athletic competition in which the 
gifted few, who are least in need 
of the experience, get most of the 
benefit.” It has been estimated that 
only 10 per cent of our youth, are 
members of school teams. 


EXERCISE WITHOUT EFFORT 


In addition, many of our so-called 
“participant sports” now require on- 
ly a minimum of effort. Golfers have 
begun to ride around golf courses in 
electric carts. Fishermen now roar 
out to their favorite fishing holes in 
outboard motor boats. “Doing it the 
easy way,” charge Mr. MacCarthy 
and others, has turned us into a 
“nation of softies.” 

Such assertions, however, are now 
being challenged by scores of emi- 
nent physical fitness authorities. “We 
are not falling apart at the seams,” 
says Dr. Roscoe Brown of New York 
University. “It’s just scare talk.” 

Many experts have taken a second 


SPECTATOR SPORTS: Too many Americans, critics charge, 
prefer to sit in a stadium and watch others take exercise. 
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look at the famous Kraus-Weber Test 
and found it faulty. They note that 
it contained no coordination test, no 
agility test, and no test of arm or 
leg strength. Was it really a fair 
yardstick in comparing American 
and European youth? 

Dr. Peter Karpovich, a professor 
of physiology at Springfield ( Mass.) 
College, is one expert who thinks 
it was not. “The Kraus-Weber Test,” 
says Dr. Karpovich, “shows only 
that some people can pass this partic- 
ular type of test and some cannot. 
It means little.” Another expert 
commented, “If we tested our young- 
sters and foreign youngsters on base- 
ball and basketball, we would win.” 

At the 1960 Olympic games, Uncle 
Sam’s athletes set new records in 
track, broad-jumping, and swimming. 
In all, they collected 71 gold, silver, 
or bronze medals. Does this indicate 
that we are a nation of softies? 

Moreover, the experts have found 
that when physical unfitness exists, 
it can be easily remedied. A few 
years ago, the Kraus-Weber Test was 
given to a group of high school stu- 
dents in Bethel, Vermont. About 46 
per cent failed. The principal of the 
high school thereupon prescribed 
20 minutes of exercise daily for the 
students. Six months later, they were 
re-tested. This time 94 per cent 
passed—a record that surpassed the 
scores of European students tested 
by Dr. Kraus. 
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After studying all the facts, ex- 
perts like Dr. Karpovich have con- 
cluded: “The real reason why no 
one can decide whether American 
youth is physically fit is that no one 
has defined what they should be fit 
for.” 

To Dr. Karpovich and many oth- 
ers, the real goal of physical fitness 
programs is to develop skills which 
can enrich modern living. Some ex- 
perts suggest that young Americans 
should learn games and sports that 
they can enjoy all their lives. These 
include swimming, hiking, bowling, 
tennis, golf, skiing, skating, softball, 
and volley ball. 


TOTAL FITNESS 


Physical education experts empha- 
size that fitness does not concern 
muscles alone—but includes emotion- 
al and social fitness as well. This is 
what the experts call total fitness. 
And the key to total fitness, they say, 
is physical fitness. 

This point was brought out several 
years ago in a study of West Point 
cadets. The study showed that 50 
per cent of the mental “crack-ups” 
occurred among cadets with the 
poorest physical records. 

“What we need to do is to provide 
physical education programs for ev- 
eryone,” concludes Professor Roy 
Duncan of West Virginia University. 
“We should be concerned with total 
development.” 

Perhaps the ancient Greeks had a 
better way of putting it when they 
said, “A sound mind in a sound 
body.” Centuries later, this still seems 
to be a worthy goal. 

(Why not write and let us know 
your views on this vital U. S. issue?) 


BODY BUILDERS: Whether it’s lifting barbells or doing 
push-ups, the experts recommend a do-it-yourself approach. 
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HORACE MANN 


N 1837 any student who tried to get 

an education in Massachusetts faced 
a rugged and discouraging prospect. 

First of all, his district schoo] might 
be in session only two or three months a 
year. The schoolhouse probably would 
be a tumbledown shanty, equipped with 
rows of hard benches and little else. 
The teacher might be ill-prepared for 
his job, since most teachers were un- 
trained as well as underpaid (salaries 
ranged from $65 to $185 a year!). 

Only a dozen years later, however, 
Massachusetts had one of the finest 
school systems in the world. Copied by 
other states, it turned into reality the 
dream of free, adequate education for 
all. 

This transformation was largely the 
work of Horace Mann—lawyer, legisla- 
tor, and educator. In tribute to Mann’s 
accomplishments, thousands of school 
buildings throughout America now bear 
his name. 

Horace Mann was born on May 4, 
1796, on the family farm near Franklin, 
Mass. Throughout his early years, he 
faced a life of poverty and hard work. 
After working in the fields from sunup 
to sundown, he earned money for text- 
books by braiding straw for women’s 
bonnets. 


A PART-TIME STUDENT 


Until he was 16, Horace never at- 
tended school for more than eight or 
ten weeks a year. But he was a brilliant 
student, and he easily passed the ex- 
aminations for entrance to Brown Uni- 
versity in 1816, After graduating from 
the university and law school, he hung 
out his lawyer’s shingle at Dedham, 
Mass., in 1823. Four years later, he was 
elected to the Massachusetts legislature. 

In 1830 Mann married Charlotte 
Messer. But this marriage was riot des- 
tined to last long. Two years later 
tragedy struck. Mann’s young and 
beautifal bride died. To ease his 


YOU Cc 


despair, Mann plunged into his work 
with renewed energy. In the legislature, 
he campaigned for more humane treat- 
ment of the insane, and for public edu- 
cation, 

Thanks to the speeches of Mann and 
a few others, the legislature passed a 
history-making education bill in 1837. 
The bill set up a Massachusetts state 
board of education—one of the first in 
the nation, Mann was chosen secretary 
of the board, and willingly gave up his 
profitable law practice to accept the 
post. 
POPDSODD DDO LOG DDD ODD IDI DOD ODIO O OOD 
“The Common School is the great- 
3 ~6est discovery ever made by man. It 
is supereminent in its universality and 
in the timeliness of the aid it proffers 
. » » The Common School can train up 
children in the elements of al! good 
knowledge and of virtue.” 

—Horace Mann, 1796-1859 


Elected to the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans in 1900 by 67 votes. 
Tablet unveiled in 1901. 
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To make people realize the impor- 
tance of free education, Mann organized 
public meetings in every county in Mas- 
sachusetts. At these meetings, teachers 
and citizens could exchange ideas and 
listen to speeches by prominent figures. 
Mann himself stumped Massachusetts 
from Cape Cod to the Berkshire Moun- 
tains, telling all who would listen, 
“Nothing is so good it cannot be made 
better—nothing so bad it might not be- 
come worse.” 

During Mann’s 12 years as secretary 
of the state board, at least 50 new high 
schools were built in Massachusetts. 
Teachers’ salaries were increased by 
about 60 per cent. In 1839, the first 
normal (teacher-training) school opened 
its doors at Lexington, Mass. 

Not everyone applauded Mann's 
achievements. Because he opposed re- 
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ligious teaching in the public schools, 
Mann offended several clergymen in the 
legislature. In 1839, these clergymen 
supported the governor's proposal to 
abolish the state board of education. 
After many anxious weeks, the House 
defeated the proposal by a vote of 245 
to 182. 

In 1843, Mann wed Mary Peabody. 
The couple went on a honeymoon to 
Europe, where Mann studied the school 
systems of England, Germany, and other 
countries. In his seventh annual report 
to the state board of education, he 
praised the German teachers for their 
wholehearted efforts to arouse their stu- 
dents’ interest. Mann’s comments an- 
gered many Boston school teachers, but 
his ideas eventually bore fruit in im- 
proved teaching methods. 


CAREER IN CONGRESS 


When ex-President John Quincy 
Adams died in 1848, Mann was elected 
to fill Adams’ seat in the U. S. House of 
Representatives. In Washington, he 
braved the wrath of slaveholders by un- 
successfully defending a ship captain ac- 
cused of helping Negro slaves to escape. 

Another career was opened to Mann 
in 1852, when he gave up his seat in 
Congress and moved to the new Antioch 
College in Yellow Springs, Ohio. Be- 
sides serving as president of Antioch— 
one of the nation’s first co-educational 
colleges—he taught courses in eco- 
nomics, philosophy, and theology! 

Before long, the college suffered 
financial difficulties. In 1859, it went 
into bankruptcy and was reorganized. 
Mann’s struggles to keep the college 
alive had ruined his health. He fell ill 
and died on August 2, 1859. 

A few weeks earlier, in his Com- 
mencement Address at Antioch, Mann 
had summed up his life philosophy. “Be 
ashamed to die,” he told his students, 
“until you have won some victory for 
humanity.” 














* TALKING BRAIN" } 
FOR 
GUIDED MISSILES | 








_/ SURE DOES! BUT BET YOU DIDN'T KNOW 
TELEPHONE IS A 








NEXT DAY 
AT BELL 
TELEPHONE 
LABORATORIES, 
WORLD CENTER. 











CAN THE MASTER yOu BET. NOT ONLY TALKS, BUT 
CONTROL CENTER } GIVES IT ORDERS! THAT MEANS 
REALLY HIGH ACCURACY. noite UKE 


TALK BACK TO 
THE MISSILE? A GIANT HAND STEADYING THE 
MISSILE ON COURSE! 














YOU SAY THIS 
SYSTEM HAS ALREADY 
GUIDED THE NEW 
TITAN AND THE 
THOR-ABLE? 























Let this Christmas bring 
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Ask for a camera for Christrnas—so you can save and share 
your good times with pictures, all through the year. Candid or 
posed, your snapshots double the fun. And what a sensation 
when each new batch of prints comes in! 


Take pictures for publication. Use your camera at school, and 
you'll find plenty of subjects that interest editors of your school 
paper. Let your camera help with your studies, too. Your photo- 
graphs can make any project or report more interesting. 
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FOR MEMORIES | " |, ON TRIPS 


Use your album to “‘break the ice.’’ You can make it lively as There's never a dull moment when you use your camera. Try 
a picture magazine. Take lots of snapshots at parties, games— it next time you go on an outing or trip. Be on the lookout for 
wherever the fun is. Then group them the way editors do—to interesting shots, You’l] be surprised how many great pictures 
tell complete picture stories. “just happen” —when you’re ready for them. 
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Kodak Gifts Say “Open Me First!” —-and 


Midget camera— Electric-eye camera— 
built-in flash * low price 


\ Built-in meter on Brownie 





Great for giving—and 
getting. Brownie Starmite 
Camera is the smallest 
Brownie flash camera 
ever. Complete with 
neck strap. Always ready 
for snaps or color slides. 
Flash-synchronized. 

Uses tiny bulbs. Camera, 
less than $11. Complete 
outfit, less than $12. ¥ C+ 


Starmeter Camera shows 
where to set lens. Takes 
snaps or color slides. Less 
than $20. Other Kodak 
electric-eye cameras: fully 
automatic Brownie Starmatic 
Camera, less than $30; and 
superb 35mm Kodak 
Automatic 35 Camera, 


less than $90, 
ot 


See your dealer for | EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


exact retail prices. SEE KODAK'S “THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW” AND “THE ADVENTURES OF OZZIE AND HARRIET’ 





you the fun with a future! 


AT PARTIES 


OS iat 


Have fun with a snapshot party. Invite cach guest to bring 
his own camera and direct his own scenes. Everyone gets into the 
act. Ideas keep popping. And you’ll enjoy it all over again when 
you compare your pictures and swap ther. 


IN CONTESTS 4 


Win cash for your photoes in Kodak’s $11,750 contest! Your 
snapshot or slide can win you up to $400. For entry blank and 
full information, write to: Kodak High School Photo Awards, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. Act now! Contest closes March 31, 1961. 
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Invite your “‘stars’”’ to preview your movies. People love to 
see themselves in action. And when you flash your own movies 
on the screen, it’s hard to believe that you took pictures so color- 
ful, so packed with action, so vividly alive. 


ON OUTINGS — 


When fun won't sit still, catch it in movies. Movies bring 
back all the action, moment by moment, just as it happened. 
Discover how easy—and how exciting—it is to take movies. And 
remember, the teen with the movie camera gets all the fun! 


picture all the fun at Christmas 
and all through the years 


Lowest-cost 8mm camera 


in Kodak history 

With the Brownie 8 Movie 
Camera, f/2.7, you just set 
the dial, aim, press the 
button—and you’re taking 
movies, Less than $25. Also 
see the Brownie Automatic 
Movie Camera, f/2.3, that sets 
its own lens for sparkling 
movies. Less than $78. 


Great “stocking stuffers” 


Kodak Film in black- 
and-white or color is 
always a welcome gift. 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Prices are subject to change without notice. 











How’s your A.Q.? 


No matter what your I.Q. is, you’ve got to watch 

your A.Q. (Appearance Quotient) to get ahead. 

First impressions are most important. Unless you look 
your best, you may never have a chance to do 

your best. Now is the time to form the good grooming 
habits that will help you get along in school and 
college years...and insure your getting along in all the 
years to come. Improve your A.Q....and you'll have a 
better chance of putting your I.Q. to practical use. 


Write Dept. D.R.1, AIMBW, 386 Park Avenue South, 
New York 16, N. Y., for FREE Dress Right text book 


“The 90% You.” 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of MEN’S and BOYS’ WEAR, Inc. 
386 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N.Y. 
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Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


“FINHAT would be a perfect gift for 

Mother!” Sarah exclaimed, as 
she gazed at the window display. “I'll 
have to come here when I start my 
Christmas shopping.” 

“I saw a great gift for Dad the 
other day,” Gary replied. “It's fun to 
buy gifts for him, but for Mom it’s 
not so easy. I never know what to 
get her.” 

Maybe you too have trouble se- 
lecting gifts. It's too early to trim 
the tree, hang the mistletoe, or start 
Christmas vacation, but now is the 
time to take a good look at your 
Christmas gift list. The gifts which 
reflect thoughtfulness and imagina- 
tion won't appear under the tree by 
magic—unless you wave your own 
magic wand! 


Q. What can you give your family 
for Christmas if you don’t have much 
money to spend? 


A. Is Dad the indoor type who loves 
good books and magazines? Or the out- 
door type who loves hunting and fish- 
ing or golf? Does Mom like puttering 
in the kitchen and trying new recipes? 
Or does she enjoy working on com- 
munity projects and playing bridge with 
her neighborhood club? 

The trick to buying thoughtful, spe- 
cial gifts on a limited budget is no 
secret—it’s imagination! You can spend 
$10 and buy a gift no one will ever 
use. Or you can spend a few dollars and 
come up with something which will 
really be enjoyed—golf balls, a new 
magazine subscription, a new cookbook, 
a serving dish, a purse-size container of 
a favorite perfume, a ticket to a local 
sports show, an inexpensive camera, a 


Photo by Sybil Shelton from Monkmeyer 


deck of playing cards, a new apron. It’s 
not the cost that’s important—Mom’s 
eyes will light up much more with a 
new apron than with an expensive bot- 
tle of perfume which she doesn’t need 

Gifts that you make yourself are usu 
ally well-liked—whether you build book 
cases, birdhouses, or shelves; knit sweat- 
ers, mittens, or socks; paint pictures, 
sew, or work with metal or leather. You 
can make beautiful gifts that reflect 
your time, effort, and thought, even if 
they are inexpensive. Or you can give a 
book of coupons for services which 
you'll render in the coming weeks. This 
is giving of yourself—the best gift of all 
for your family. 


Q. How can a boy choose the right 
gift for a girl? I always get lost and 
confused in a department store, espe 
cially when shopping for a girl 


A. With a little extra effort, you can 
give a girl something which shows 
you ve tried to fit her tastes and needs, 
whether she’s your sister or a friend. 
What kind of girl is she? What does 
she enjoy doing? Think about the who 
of the gift before the what and you're 
quite likely to find just the right thing 
for the girl on your list. 

If she’s gay, fun-loving, sometimes 
impractical—give her a novelty hand- 
kerchief, tickets to a play or concert, a 
new record or record album, or costume 
jewelry. 

If she’s strictly feminine—try a com- 
pact, a fluffy chiffon scarf, a small bot- 
tle of cologne, or an evening bag, or 
send her flowers on Christmas Day! 

If she’s the practical or serious type— 
buy her a pen, a book that fits her spe- 
cial interests, monogrammed stationery, 
a magazine subscription, or something 
related to her favorite hobby. 


If she’s the outdoor, athletic type- 
she'll probably love bright mittens, 
warm scarf, skating socks, or some not 
too-costly equipment for her favorite 


sport. 


O. Should a girl give a boy a pres- 
ent? 


A. Boys should take the lead in prac- 
tically all boy-girl situations, and gift- 
giving is no exception. It’s embarrassing 
for a boy to receive a gift from a girl 
when he has no gift to give to her in 
return. Although you naturally don’t 
give gifts with the thought of what 
you'll get in return, even your generous 
nature can cause embarrassing situa- 
tions which should be avoided if possi- 
ble. 

If you really want to do something 
nice for a boy, bake him a batch of 
Christmas cookies or fudge and wrap 
your gift in gay paper. Put the package 
under the Christmas tree and if he 
comes calling on Christmas Day, give 
him your little remembrance from 
“Santa.” He'll like anything which he 
knows you made especially for him. 

One gift which you should avoid giv- 
ing a boy is a picture of yourself—unless 
it has been earnestly requested and 
you've had a recent photograph taken 
for some other purpose. If you buy a 
gift, don’t make it an expensive one—or 
a personal one which will embarrass 
both of you. 

You have no reason to feel bad if a 
boy appears with a gift for you and 
you have nothing for him in return, A 
warm smile and a pleased “Thank you” 
are all that are needed. If you want to, 
you can surprise him at a later date by 
baking him a cake or knitting him a 
pair of argyles for his birthday, Sur- 
prise gifts are fun to receive, too. 





The cars are safer...the roads are safer... 


: / 
the rest is up to you: 
Driving’s always fun, but a lot more so when you drive to something big. Like a school dance, or a 
weenie roast. Make sure it stays fun. Driving that car is a big responsibility and it’s all yours. The 
keys your dad gave you represent his faith in your good judgment. 

When you get behind the wheel everything is in your favor, because that’s the way cars are built. 
Features such as power steering, power brakes and excellent visibility make driving easier and safer. 
A car can do almost anything . .. except think... that’s where you come in. 

You've got to be alert on the highway. Modern roads are bigger, better and designed for traveling 
ease. Traffic moves smoothly and you can keep in step with it. But play it safe because when you take 
chances—safety stops and trouble starts. The greatest safety feature on the road is still the careful 
driver. Caution is more than a word in a slogan, it’s the way of life on the highway. So if you enjoy 
driving the family car drive it with care and you’ll be driving it often. 
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A car is a big responsibility . . . so handle it with care! GENERAL MOTORS 
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Ring in the NEW YEAR: 


IME flies, as the saying goes, and it won't be long before 

you'll be waving good-bye to old 1960 and saying hello 
to young 1961. Perhaps you'd like to invite your friends to 
an Open House, so that you can all be together on New 
Year's Eve. 

An Open House is a particularly friendly kind of party to 
give on this evening. Because of its informal nature, the host 
or hostess (that’s you!) can enjoy the party in a relaxed and 
easy atmosphere. In a word, it’s fun for everyone! 

How to Get Going. Invitations need not be formal. You 
may phone, write, or deliver them in person, just so you let 
folks know there'll be good company at your house on New 
Year’s Eve. Just mention the starting time and ask them to 
come. Tell them it’s Open House and you'd like to exchange 
wishes of the season with your dear friends. 

Deck the Halls. Boughs of holly would be 
course, but here are some suggestions for party decorations 
that may be easier to get and are just as gala. Buy a batch 
of balloons—all shapes, sizes, and colors—and blow them up. 
Tie the openings tightly, so they don’t fizzle out, and tape 
them securely to walls and the tops of doorways. An unusual 
effect can be achieved by twisting streamers of flameproof 
crepe paper, criss-crossing them above the buffet table and 
attaching the ends to the ceiling moldings. Tie the 
together in the center, right abov: ind from that 
point, hang a generous cluster of balloor » that they look 
like a festive chandelier. 

Greetings, All! While you wait f 
night, keep the party lively by 
(Make sure, before the party, tl 
good working condition and that 


ippropriate, of 


streamers 


the table 


hour of mid 


' 
lancing 


records on hand.) 
Here are some games to keep 
How Do You Do? Need some party ice broken? Everyon 
t] After all 


» cite t pl n the room 
’ 


puts on blindfolds, and the hostes 
the guests have wandered t 
the hostess returns, blindfolded. Sh« ks up inyone, 
shakes the guest’s hand, and s ' uu met Betsy 
French?” naming someone who is at tl rty. The 
“No, but I'm h Aherne I he 


ind says, “Have you 


piayel 
then identifies himself: 
hostess then goes up to some 
met John Aherne?” while John shakes someone 
asking for Betsy French. That player says, “No, but I'm Alec 
Bloomer.” Now Alec asks another player about Betsy, John 
asks about Alec, and so on. If Alec finds Betsy, he takes off 
his blindfold and stops looking, and Betsy goes off to find 


someone else, anvone whose nam If she didn't 


else 5 hand 


know anyone when she came, she can alway s use the hostess’ 
name.) By this time everyone at the party should be looking 


for someone, and names and people are running wild. 


Midnight: Twelve people stand in a circle, facing the out- 
side. One person is twelve, the player to his right is one, and 
so on, as on the face of a clock. Twelve starts the game by 
shouting “twelve-thirty,” or some hour at which one hand 
points at twelve. The player who is six (because the other 
hand points to six at 12:30) might say “twenty of six.” The 
player who is eight must immediately respond with “8:15,” 
or some other time when a hand points at eight. If the wrong 
player answers, or if the right player fails to answer or states 
a time when both hands are pointing at himself (like 3:15), 
everyone turns quickly to the center, runs to any new posi- 
and twelve starts again. 


tion on the imaginary clock face 


Who Am I? Now that the New Year is here, you can start 
looking back on 1960 with this game, “Twenty Questions” 
reversed. A pla er leaves the room while the others decide 
what character this player is to be. Pick someone who made 
news in 1960. When he returns, he asks about himself: “Am 
[ a Republican? . Do I play a guitar? ... Do I live in this 
town?’ etc. Set 


ask, all of wh 


i limit on the number of questions he can 
nust be answered with “Yes” or “No.” 
Proverbs: Before 1960 grows much older, you'd all better 
make your New Year’s resolutions. Proverbs are wise rules to 


l } 


live by—but | mmbining the first half of 


vary them a bit. ¢ 
nd half of another, see how many wacky 


“A bird in hand 


all your eggs—out of a sow’s 


le 


one with the 
create. For example, 
spoils the bi Don't put 


eal “Al that glitters 


proverbs 
never bo 


Party-Perfect Guests 
to keep the 


laving a g vod time 


It’s the job of the host or hostess party mov- 
—_ 

ing and maki re everyone's It’s also 
to help make the party a success. If your 


Year 's Eve 


to the horn-blowing gaiety which makes the 


up to every 


role, on this is that of guest, add you 


good manners 
night special 

Let your hostess know as soon as possible whether or not 
youll be attending her party. And if the party is set to be- 
gin at 8 p.m., arrive as close to that time as possible. Don't 
drag in at 10:30 and expect to be met with smiles and good 
wishes by your hostess. When you arrive, greet the hostess 
and her parents (who will probably be the chaperones for 
the party) before you join your other friends. 


on ’ “yy: 
The best party guest is a good sport, one who is willing 
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to take part in whatever the hostess suggests. Maybe you 
dislike playing games, but don’t spoil everyone else’s fun by 
complaining or by making comments. Join the fun willingly 
—and you're bound to have a good time. 

This night, especially, is likely to be one of noisy fun, but 
don’t get carried away by the spirit of celebration. It’s one 
thing to be excited and enthusiastic; to blow horns, ring 
bells, and sing Auld Lang Syne. It’s another thing, though, 
to become wild and boisterous. The party gets out of hand 
and isn’t fun for anyone when that happens. 

Leave the party at the time specified on your invitation— 
after giving the hostess and her parents your sincere thanks 


for a wonderful party. 


Party-Perfect Menu 

A holiday menu filled with party-perfect food is the easiest 
way to any guest’s heart—boy or girl. If you want something 
unusual for tempting the appetites of your friends, try this 
hot buttered soup. 

To serve 10-12, you need 8 cans of condensed tomato 
soup, 8 soup cans of water, % cup lemon juice, % teaspoon 
cinnamon, 1 teaspoon whole cloves, and butter. 

Combine all ingredients and stir until well mixed. Heat 
and allow to simmer for 15 minutes to develop flavor. Serve 
hot with a pat of butter floating on top. Makes about 24 


punch cups of soup, 





MENU 
Hot Buttered Soup 
Assorted Sandwiches 
Carrot Curls 


Radish Roses 


Campbell a Co. 

You might serve an assortment of sandwiches with the 
soup. When you're making the sandwiches, use a variety of 
breads—white, whole wheat, rye, pumpernickel, hard rolls, 
hamburger rolls. And turn your imagination loose when 
you're dreaming up fillings for the sandwiches. Here are 
several suggestions for sandwich fillings which you might 
want to try: 

Swiss cheese and liverwurst spread with chili sauce or 
tomato ketchup. 

Peanut butter with chopped bacon (or mashed banana) 
mixed with mayonnaise. 

Sliced ham and cheese with mustard and lettuce. 

Chopped chicken and hard-cooked eggs well blended. 

Tuna salad, egg salad, chicken salad, or ham salad with 
lettuce. 

American cheese, shredded and moistened with mayon- 
naise, sweet pickle, pickle relish, and mustard. 

Prepare as much of the food as possible before the party. 
Sandwich fillings can be made in the morning, before the 
party, and refrigerated. 

If you're having hot soup and serving it punch-bow/] style, 
have the punch cups and soup ladle ready. Then all you'll 
have to do is pour the hot soup into the punch bow] and 
you'll be all set to serve it. Have a dishful of sliced butter 
or margarine resting on ice cubes beside the punch bow] and 
you can easily float a pat of butter in each cup of soup. 
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Figure out a way to get a Remington Portable under the tree, 
and you've got it made for grades! Of course, you might sug- 
gest your parents can use it profitably, too. (For neater cor- 
respondence, time saved on shopping listsand things.) « How 
ever, try these hinting points on for size: This is the only 
portable with a roller 11 inches + the only one that 
takes paper sideways. It handles a/ 
like wide graphs, charts, outlines 
roller gives you more space per lin 


And its larger, longer 
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// typing jobs with ease... 


work in the crispness and cleanness departments. e If this 


Remington weren’t so compact, you'd mistake it for an office 
typewriter experts use. Same key board, performance and de- 
Its sturdy body is made of remarkable Cycolac so 
Any way you measure it, the 
t Don’t settle for less because 

they cost no more. The time to hint is now. Tell the folks your 
dealer has a complete selection. 4 models, 6 colors, 

prices from $49.95. You get budget terms, too! 
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Wide World 
Jazzman “Satchmo” Armstrong 


Black Star 
Poet Frost 


“The World of Mosaic’ 


Mosaic artist J. L. Young 


New York City Ballet photos 


Maria Talichief and Nick Magallanes take to air in typically-U.S. ballets. 


Sweeping Our Country 


The Impact 
of Culture 


Though all the arts in America today 
are flourishing, critics contend 
there is still room for improvement 


OMETIMES America can be breath- 
taking. Zipping from coast to coast 
in five hours by jet, we are overwhelmed 
by the beauty, the richness, the extrav- 
agance of our land. Mammoth super- 
markets, humming factories, cities tow- 
ering skyward, lush, sprawling suburbs, 
neatly manicured farm lands, the low, 
electric buzz of automatic living. 

The miracle of America’s incredible 
development in technology has made of 
us, in the words of Harvard University 
economist John Galbraith, an “affluent 
society”—one which is the envy and the 
admiration of many other societies 
around the world. We have more lei- 
sure, higher incomes, greater comfort 
than any other nation in history. 

But what of the so-called “finer things 
in life’? What about art, music, litera- 
ture, drama, scholarship? What about 
these in America? 

Half a century ago Europeans scorned 
America as a “cultural desert” where 


the pursuit of the “almighty dollar” was” 


the highest aspiration of mdn. A clever 
saying of the times was that America 
would be the only nation in history to 
go from barbarism to degeneracy with- 
out the “usual intervening period of 
civilization.” Many American artists and 
intellectuals fled to England and the 
European continent where they felt 
more at home, more welcomed, more 
appreciated than in their own country. 


Since that time, however, a cultural 
revolution has been sweeping America. 
American poets, artists, musicians, and 
scholars have gained recognition the 
world over. And more than that—today 
the American people, as a whole, are 
hungrily devouring “culture” in all its 
many forms: plays, books, poetry, art, 
music, scholarship. 

There are, for example, more than 
5,000 community theatres across the 
land putting on productions of every- 
thing from Shakespeare to South Pacific. 

There are more than 1,000 symphony 
orchestras in the U. S. today, compared 
with 100 in 1920. Moreover, broadcasts 
by our top orchestras in.«New York, 
Chicago, Boston, and Los Angeles reach 
into practically every U. S. home. 

Sales of classical music recordings are 
soaring. They now account for 40 per 
cent of the record industry’s total busi- 
ness—compared with 18 per cent a gen- 
eration ago. Last year U. S. record buy- 
ers had a choice of 1,840 different classi- 
cal compositions by 466 contemporary 
composers available on 3,375 record- 
ings. 

Opera, too, is booming in the U. S. 
There are now 728 opera-producing 
groups, which last year gave 3,953 per- 
formances of 258 different operas. More- 
over, during the past 11 seasons, the 
NBC Opera Company has brought 41 
different operas into U. S. homes by 


Maynard Frank Wolfe 


Folk Balladeers the Kingston Trio 
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way of nationwide television. Some of 
these were e! ly commissioned for 
television—and some (like Menotti’s 
Amahl and the Night Visitors and Kurt 
Weill’s Down in the Valley) have al- 
ready become popular classics. 

Next month millions of television 
viewers will “attend” the world pre- 
miere of a brand-new opera, which will 
be presented on NBC-TV Friday, De- 
cember 16, in color. Called The Golden 
Child, it was written by two Americans, 
Paul Engle and Philip Bezanson, and 
tells a Christmas story against a back- 
ground of the California Gold Rush of 
1849. It thus combines music with his- 
tory—as well as classical opera forms 
with our popular “Western” lore. 


DISTINCT U. S. FLAVOR 


This is just one example, among 
many, of how the arts in America have 
taken on a distinctly American flavor. 
Moreover, our European friends—the 
same ones who used to look down their 
noses at American culture—are now 
among our foremost boosters. Recently, 
for example, the highly respected Times 
Literary Supplement of London de- 
voted a special edition to a highly 
flattering examination of cultural life 
in the U.S. Some of the points it made: 


> On art: “In America everyone buys 
art. ... Bankers always did it, but now 
farmers, taxi-drivers, and plumbers also 
do it. Rich men, poor men, women, stu- 
dents, the young and the old—they all 
do it. And their choice is as diverse as 
their own characters.” 


> On architecture: “American architec- 
ture today is poetic, structural, feb- 
rile, self-confident, lavish For the 
first time in 200 years there is an ac- 
cepted style—as opposed to fashions, 
revivals, and movements [of before].” 


> On literature: “Of all that the Ameri- 
can imagination has created, American 
literature is perhaps the most impres- 
sive. Both poetry and prose are striking. 
. . » It might well be argued that 
[Robert] Frost is now the greatest poet 
writing in English. The greatest novelist, 
though this is more debatable, is possi- 
bly William Faulkner.” 


> On television: “. . . what it gives is of 
relative goodness and of vast copious- 
ness; it is better entertainment than 
most people could get elsewhere.” 


> On scholarship: “Dozens of university 
presses, scores of private institutes and 
foundations, hundreds of journals and 
newsletters, thousands of surveys and 
reports exhibit the results of an unceas- 
ing, nationwide, solemn-eyed activity 
which every American citizen has 
learned to regard as sacred and indis- 
pensable: research.” 


> On U. S. culture as a whole: “In its 


darkness and its light, the American 
imagination has become the most pow- 
erful stream of Western thought and 
culture. It was born out of the Euro- 
pean Renaissance; it was suckled by the 
European Reformation; and it was sus- 
tained by Europe until it broke free into 
independent life. Now we in old Europe 
see in New Europe a vast vigour chan- 
nelled through that common fount of 
inspiration which we call the English 
language, and which is our common 
heritage.” 

Today, touring American artists, ac- 
tors, and musicians (both jazz and clas- 
sical) are receiving popular and critical 
acclaim in practically every capital 
around the world. The programs of 
Italy’s famous La Scala Opera in Milan 
or the Vienna State Opera, for example, 
regularly include American singers. 
U. S. ballet troupes bring bravos not 
only in New York and Chicago, but in 


Judy Sanford, 13, shares star billing 
with Broadway and opera star Patricia 
Neway in new opera Golden Child to be 
telecast next month from coast to coast. 


London, Paris, and—yes—Moscow. Louis 
Armstrong packs in crowds in Berlin, 
Rome, Delhi, and the Congo. 

Here at home American youth give 
every indication of being as culturally 
“alive” as their elders. The U. S. sys- 
tem of free public education introduces 
millions of young men and women to 
literary and art classics and encourages 
their own creative and artistic talents. 
Last year, for example, Scholastic Maga- 
zines Awards for student art, writing, 
and photography drew more than 335,- 
000 entries from teens across the nation. 

From teen-agers to Grandma Moses, 
the 100-year-old artist, Americans seem 
enthusiastically caught up in what Reg- 
inald Allen, director of the new, mam- 


moth Lincoln Center for the Performing 
Arts in New York, has called “the cul- 
tural explosion in America.” 


QUANTITY VS. QUALITY 


But if there is praise for American 
culture in the 1960's, there is also a 
fair share of criticism, too. Critics point 
out, for example, that quantity is not 
the same thing as quality. 

Some critics bemoan the trend to- 
ward “digests and condensations” in 
everything from novels and plays to 
scholarship and philosophy. Such sugar- 
coating, they complain, spoils the flavor 
of literature and learning. 

There is also a great deal of criticism 
aimed at the mediocre level of televis- 
ion and at Hollywood’s “Dream Fac- 
tory,” as the movie industry has been 
called. “I am appalled,” writes critic 
John Crosby, “that this great medium 
of information and education is so total- 
ly dedicated to utter vacuity. Don't 
be misled by the professional apologists 
that this is all television can afford to 
do, or all the public wants of it. The 
people want and deserve something 
much better than they're getting.” 

Other critics attack the emphasis on 
violence, and on psychological abnor- 
mality which seems to run through 
many modern plays, movies, novels, and 
even painting. Here is how critic Jack 
Gould recently described a_ television 
presentation making its debut this year: 

“If viewers thought that last season's 
post-quiz uproar might have had some 
beneficial consequences on TV quality 
[the program] should put a stop to 
such incipient naiveté. A gruesome 
choking, child kidnapping, schizophre- 
nia, and a flock of psychopaths were 
among the infractions and individuals 
reviewed without intrusion by the 
police. A little less violence this season? 
Yes, sure.” 

But for all these failings, most Ameri- 
cans would agree that ‘the best of our 
cultural contributions are among the 
finest of any modern nation. And what's 
more, ours is becoming a mass culture, 
shared and enjoyed by more and more 
people, and patterned after the Ameri- 
can tradition of equality for ali men. 

As commentator Bob Considine re- 
cently put it after interviewing a num- 
ber of America’s leading artists and in- 
tellectuals: “In other countries of the 
world, the truly cultured group is only 
a small minority, Here in this country 
the same is probably true. But we are 
trying something different in this coun- 
try. We are trying to give our culture 
a broader base, trying to spread the 
love of the arts among all people. This 
is a particularly American ambition. If 
it is not completely successful as yet, 
that doesn’t mean that it won't be at- 
tained as the years roll by.” 

—WituiaM LINEBERRY 

















Can you find 10 traffic hazards in this picture? 


Look sharp! This quiz checks more than the 
acuteness of your vision. It also tests your 
judgment of what’s right and wrong in this 
rainy day scene. Look again—then rate your- 
self against the list. But keep in mind that per- 
ceiving a traffic hazard is not enough. A good 
driver must be prepared to take instant action 
to avoid trouble. 

Like all good citizens, Shell is interested in 
safety. We urge you to be alert, drive carefully, 
know the rules—and obey them. Remember: 
about 75% of all accidents are caused by the 
driver—not the car. 








(Each hazard is located by letter and by number. For example, E8 indicates 
the car with the trunk lid up in the right center of the picture where lines 


from E and 8 would cross.) 

1. Car trunk lid obstructs driver's 
rear vision (E8, right center) 

2. Car with trailer following car 
ahead too closely (H7, lower right) 
3. Car with non-operating wind- 
shield wipers (I-3, lower left) 

4. Defective traffic light being 
repaired (E5, center) 

56. Jacked-up car not completely off 
road (D1, left center) 

6. Car making unsafe crossing 
(06, center) 


7. Car over double line skirting fallen 
tree (C5, upper center) 

8. Truck partially on road blocking 
parking area (B3, upper left) 

9. Motorcycle straddling double line 
(B6, right center) 

10. Pedestrian carelessly crossing 
busy highway (B7, right center) 


(These are major hazards; 
there are others. if you 
found more than ten, 
congratulations!) 





That’s why Shell says: Your Car Has Built-in Safety—YOU! 


Prepared by the Shell Traffic Safety Center in consultation with Or. Leon Brody, Research 


SS 





Director, Center for Safety Education, New York University, and in cooperation with the 
Automotive Safety Foundation. @SSHELL Ol COMPANY, 1960, 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 





homework was never like this 
(before Webcor!) 


Fancy having your favorite Ballad Boy right there beside you—while 
you study (?)... 

That’s how it is with a Webcor Stereo Hi-Fi. Records “go human!” 
Top singers, musicians, move right into your lifé. It’s like steady-dating — 
with any big time balladear or bandsman you choose. And of course, 
when entertaining your own schoolebrities, you'll find there’s nothing 
like a Webcor to make your party stereoactive! 

For instance, take the Festival portable, shown. This popular Webcor 
fonograf has a 4-speed changer; a built-in speaker system, plus one that’s 
detachable for full stereo sound “in the round.’”’ Divine 2-color combos. 
Interested? You can own a WEBCOR Stereo fonograf for as little as 
$39.95—slightly higher South and West. 


} WEBCOR IS BUILT 


to give you the greatest 


tape recorders, portable and console fonografs, radios 





How Would 
You Solve It’? 


Sure Bet 


IT SEEMED IMPOSSIBLE, but Lin- 
coln High had lost the final football 
game to Ridgewood. Cliff Cardwell de- 
jectedly faced a grinning Pete Carey. 

“Pete, couldn't I pay you next Sat- 
urday?” he asked. “I had to borrow 
from my old man—told him I needed 
the money for lunches. So, couldn't I 
just—” 

“Nothing doing,” said Pete. “A bet's 
a bet. Pay up.” 

Reluctantly Cliff handed Pete two 
dollar bills. “It won’t be much fun 
living on seventy-five cents for a whole 
week,” he muttered. 

“Like to win some back?” Pete asked. 
“Several of us are having a little black- 
jack game tonight. Want to play?” 

“Gee, I don’t know,” Cliff hesitated. 
“I'd be in a fix if I lost.” 

“You can’t lose forever,” Pete said 
with a shrug. “The game’s starting in 
a few minutes over at Hal’s house. 
Are you coming or aren't you?” 


1. Should Cliff join in the blackjack 
game on the chance that he'll win 
back the money? Does Pete expect that 
Cliff will win? Why does he want Cliff 
to join in the game? 

2. Why do you think Cliff told his 
father that he needed the money for 
school lunches? Which is the better 
idea: to tell his father about losing the 
bet on the football game, or to try to 
win it back? Why? If you were Cliff's 
father, what would you rather he do? 
What other way could Cliff repay his 
father? 

8. Give some reasons why gambling 
is considered wrong. What are the bad 
effects of losing? Suppose that in the 
blackjack game Cliff loses more money 
than he has; would he be apt to borrow 
from others, getting deeper and deeper 
in debt? What are some of the bad 
effects of winning? When a person 
starts to win, is he likely to stop? Why 
or why not? Do you know the laws 
against gambling in this country? 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 








A Royal Futura Portable is for going ahead 
(when you go back to school after Christmas) 
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You are having a look at a good present for anybody in school. It is a present you will 
not only like to own; it is one that will help you get better grades—from this Christmas 
right through the end of college. How? You'll be able to put more thought into the work 
and less into the mechanics of writing it. For the Futura® is the only portable with all the 
automatic features of standard office machines. You’re not getting a complete portable 
unless you get a Royal Futura. Pennies-a-day terms are possible. (Smart luggage-type 
carrying case included.) A very merry Christmas and a better-marks-in-school year to you. 


® 
The portable typewriters for better schoolwork ... other Royal Portables from $49.95 plus tax. ROYAL 








A Message to Young People about... 


YOUR 
NEXT FEW 
YEARS 


In your next few years people will expect you to indicate your 
potential as a responsible adult. The training and experience 
you acquire during these years will actually determine your 
future. So, you—the soon-to-be high school graduate—must 
carefully decide how best to invest your next few years. 


If you do not agree, what follows is not for you. 


THE AEROSPACE TEAM... THE U.S. AIR FORCE 


You are graduating at a momentous time...the dawn of.the 
Aerospace Age. Now as never before the U.S. Air Force plays 
a key role in this age of supersonic air travel and space probes. 
The years ahead offer much for the skilled man or woman. 
Air Force training and experience provide opportunities, as 
diverse as the Air Force itself. In technical fields such as elec- 
tronics, aviation and missile maintenance, communications, 
and in support fields such as police work, administration, 
utilities...the Air Force offers you a solid career of steady 
advancement. 


YOU...AS AN AIR FORCE SPECIALIST 


Once accepted by the Air Force for enlistment, you may 
spend as much as ten months training for your specialty at a 
topnotch Air Force school. This valuable training costs the 
government thousands of dollars. After completion of your 
training, you will promptly begin to acquire experience in the 
employment of the very latest types of equipment and tech- 
niques connected with your new job. And, in fewer years than 
you might think, you may advance to the supervisory level. 


CLASSIFICATION AND ASSIGNMENT 


Before a young man is accepted for enlistment as an Airman, 
or a young woman as a WAF, he or she must pass a series of 
effective aptitude tests. It makes good sense from the point 
of view of both the recruit and the Air Force to provide train- 
ing in a specialty in which the recruit’s aptitude to do well has 
already been indicated. Naturally, a person’s own preference 
for a particular job is a strong consideration in classification. 


Again this makes good sense...to train a person in a skill he 
or she wants to possess. 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE AIR FORCE 


The Air Force offers an ideal climate for those in its ranks 
who wish to earn college credits. During off-duty time many 
take courses at a nearby college or a branch right on the base. 
The Air Force contributes a substantial part of tuition costs 
and sends some qualified Airmen to colleges of their choice 
for final semesters leading to a degree. The U.S. Armed Forces 
Institute (USAFI) offers college credits by mail and is free 
except for a small registration fee. In addition, Airmen are 
eligible to compete for appointment to the Air Force Academy. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES TO AN AIR FORCE CAREER 


Free medical and dental care, 30-day paid vacation each 
year, travel and liberal retirement provisions are some of the 
standard benefits that accrue to you...as a member of the U.S. 
Air Force. And there are widespread recreation and athletic 
activities ...baseball, football, basketball, golf, bowling, serv- 
ice clubs and hobby shops. 


Your worth as an adult will be determined largely by how 
you invest your next few years. Spending them in learning, 
and gaining experience as a member of the Aerospace Team, 
may be one way for you to invest these years wisely. Stop in 
and talk it over with your local Air Force Recruiter. Or clip 
and mail this coupon. There’s no obligation. 


THERE'S A PLACE FOR TOMORROW'S LEADERS 
ON THE AEROSPACE TEAM— U.S. AiR FORCE 


Sg ma z 
pal i a 

> 

va ta 


“endl ithe’ a ald 
. Ps ee a a Pea ae 
Nee ae onde Pal 
) CAREER INFORMATION 
/ Dept. S011, Box 7608, Washington 4, D. C. 


Iam a U.S. citizen (or resident). 
Please send me information about: 


() Airman career opportunities 

[) Air Force ROTC for entering college student 

() WAF program for young women high school graduates (over 18) 
NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
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Spotlight on Sports 


By Mary Ann Fontana, Sacred Heart Academy, Louisville, Ky. 
*% Starred words refer to people, places and things in sports 
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. —_..___. Rockne, former great Notre 
Dame football coach. 

. Pee Wee _.______, 1959 coach for 
Los Angeles Dodgers. 

. Sash worn by Japanese women 

. —___... Newcombe, voted Most Val- 
uable Player (baseball) of 1956 


you sow, so shall you 


reap” (old saying). 

. “From __._____ to _ worse.” 

. Needed in a Gold Rush (chemical 
abbr. ). 

. Pale. 


Rathbone, stage and screen 

actor. 

. Bowlike curve. 

. Kilometer (abbr.). 

. Found on a golf course 

. Another name for Great Britain 
(abbr. ). 

. Day of week named after Norse god- 
dess Freya (abbr.). 
—____—— Heinsohn, basketball player 
for Boston Celtics. 
To _____., a foil or sword is 
necessary. 

. He wrote Tom Sawyer. 

. Cutting or shaping tool. 

. New Hampshire scenic wonder is 
“______. Man of the Mountains.” 

. “_—_____. Top of Old Smoky,” pop- 
ular folk song. 

. “_______ Eye Is on the Sparrow,” 
by Ethel Waters. 

. Tantalum (chemical abbr.) 

. Obtain. 

. Baltimore professional foot- 
ball team. 

. Drawing of earth’s surface. 

. Preposition telling where or when 

. Single thickness. 

. Capital of 

. Weep. 


is Atlanta (abbr.). 


53. Hovel. 


. Defensive basketball player. 
. Famous horse race held yearly at 
Churchill Downs, Ky 


White Sox. 
. Jujitsu originated in this country. 
. Important piece of tennis equipment. 


“There's business like show 


business.” 


. Seaport in Honshu, Japan. 


Palm tree found in Samoa. 


. First name of famous TV master of 


ceremonies. 
Geological division of time. 


. Tin_( chemical symbol). 
. St. Louis 


, professional bas- 
ketball team. 


. Recently retired manager of N. Y. 


Yankees (first name). 


3. Hard rubber disks used in ice hockey, 


______. Snead, champion golfer. 


3. Important in baseball. 

. Stop living. 

3. Island group of E. Indonesia. 

Bad __. Banks, voted baseball’s Most 


Valuable Player for 1958 and 1959. 


. Ball is aimed at these in many games. 


Given food. 
Some hockey games are played on 


29. Ballroom dance known as the fox-trot 


is in __mmtfour time. 


. In the middle. 
8. Ben ____., golf pro. 


Pierce, pitcher for Chicago 


, skip, and jump. 


. A pig might call it home. 
2. Children’s game. 
. Period of time reckoned from definite 


date. 


9. Animal covering. 
. Cubie (abbr.). 
. Twelve months (abbr.). 
3. Himself. 
. Disease caused by tubercle bacillus 


(abbr.). 











There's Fun for All 
(And Cash Prizes, Too) 
in 


WORLD WEEK’S 


“Hall of Fame Contest” | 


OW well do you know Ameri- 

can history? Would you like 
to match your knowledge with 
that of other teen-agers across 
the nation? 

Now’s the time to put on your 
thinking caps and join in the 
competition. There are cash 
prizes for winners—and fun for 
all. 

Just send us a letter (of not 
more than 200 words) stating 
who YOU think should be in the 
Hall of Fame for Great Ameri- 
cans. Tell us—in your own words 
—the reasons for your choice. 
And be sure to include not only 
your name and hdme address, 
but also the name of your school. 

The best letters will be pub- 
lished in Say What You Please, 
our Letters to the Editor column. 
If your letter is chosen, World 
Week will send you a $5 cash 
award. 

You can pick any Great Ameri- 
can—man or woman, native-born 
or naturalized. There are only 
two qualifications. Your candi- 
date must have been dead for 
25 years or more. And he must 
not be one of the Great Ameri- 
cans already in the Hall of Fame. 
(See list in any standard alma- 
nac. ) 

The contest is open to all stu- 
dents in Grades 7 through 12 in 
any public, private or parochial 
school in the United States and 
its possessions. 

Address all letters to: Editor, 
World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 86, N. Y. 











Ford Motor Company introduced lam- 
inated safety glass in 1927 — was first 
to supply it in cars as standard equip- 
ment. Today, we are one of the world’s 
largest glass producers — the only auto 
manufacturer making our own lami- 
nated safety glass and tempered safety 
glass as well. Why? Because we want 
to be sure that the highest standards 
of quality go into windshields and side 
and rear windows in our products. 


How we make 
quality glass 
for the Ford Family 


of Fine Cars 


Here’s how we do it... 


Raw materials: sand, limestone, and other minerals are shipped 
lants. They are then stored in huge silos and 


ed to provide a proper blend for quality glass. 


to our glass 
carefully wei 


After the raw materials have been 
thoroughly mixed, they are melted at 
2800°F. (in a furnace containing 
1,250 tons of molten glass) to make 
glass sheets. Furnace temperature is 
slowly lowered, then any dirt or 
stones formed are removed, 


Next, in making laminated safety 
glass windshields, blanks are cut 
from large plates, heated and bent 
into desired shapes. Vinyl plastic is 
then placed between two pieces of 
glass. This ‘‘sandwich” is submerged 
in hot oi! which bonds glass to vinyl 
and makes the plastic tramsparent. 


As the continuous sheet of glass 130 
inches wide emerges from the furnace, 
it is carried through a long, tunnel- 
shaped oven for cooling. After cutting, 
glass travels around a 4,000-foot 
“race track” where it is ground 
and polished. 


Tempered safety glass, on the other 
hand, is made by heat treating a 
single, thick plate of glass to impart 
the required safety qualities. 
Finally, both types of glass must 
pass rigid laboratory tests and in- 
spections that take place continually 
in manufacturing. 


"In the grinding step, a sand-and- 
water mixture removes surface flaws. 
Polishing (as we see here) takes place 
as the glass passes under rapidly 
spinning felt polishers which use 
powdered rouge or iron oxide to make 
a proper surface. 


- . . And that’s how we make 
quality laminated and tempered 
safety glass for the Ford Family 
of Fine Cars—glass that means 
safer, more secure driving on 
American roads. 


THE AMERICAN ROAD, DEARBORN MICHIGAN 
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A Workbook Page for the Unit on Japan 


Dobbins i m Sunday Herald 


1. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 


Fill in the information, based on the cartoon and what 
you read in the Unit: 


1. Who is the man holding the parasol? 


2. & 3. Give two major provisions of the U. S.-Japa- 


nese security treaty ratified this year. —_ 








4, Why did some persons in Japan oppose ratification 





of the treaty? ___ 


5. What point does the irtoon make? — Re ade Cae een 


ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 
Fill in the information 
1. Japan’s approximate population is (3 


mnillion; fo ee 


2. Compared in population with other cities of the 


world, Tokyo ranks 


3. Japan’s chief food crop is 


4. The American naval officer who ended Japan’s long 


RO WOES ee 
5. to make up for its shortage of farm land, does 
Japan practice extensive, or intensive, farming? os 
6. Before 1868, the Japanese Emperor had little 


power. True or false? — 





7. The average Japanese family substitutes 
for meat in its daily diet. 


8. Name two Japanese products which are sold in 


world markets. 





9. Living standards in Japan are (higher, lower) than 


those in other Asian countries. recat 





10. The two major religions of Japan are 





11. In 1931, Japan invaded ———~___ 


12. Who was Japan’s Emperor during World War II? 





13. Name one of the Japanese cities destroyed by 





atomic bombs during World War II. 


14. Which political party in Japan today controls a 
majority of the seats in the Japanese House of Repre- 


sentatives? 


15. Japan emerged as a democratic nation after World 
War II, under the Allied occupation headed by General 


iil. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 
1. Why is December 7, 1941, an important date in the 





history of Japan? __ 


2. Of what significance was Commodore Matthew 


Perrys mission to Japan in 1853? __ 








If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each item in 
Questions I and II. Total, 100. 





Mr. Chaucer could have used one... an Olympia Precision Portable! 


. who couldn’t, for this handsome, compact Olympia portable is a handy asset for anyone... from 
Canterbury correspondents to California coeds! Fully-equipped with the most advanced and worth- 
while typing features, the precision-built Olympia makes short work of any assignment—easier, 
faster, finer. Your choice of seven smart colors. Costs just pennies a day to own. Full one-year 
national teil a too. See one today~— see why Olympia is your smartest school investment! 


meee FP ere wee es SB Kee me et ee oe 


FREE-OLYMPIA TYPE STYLE and COLOR SELECTOR GUIDE! 
A unique “Selector Wheel” displaying tlte 16 distinc- 
tive type styles and seven handsome color options 
available on Olympia DeLuxe Portables. Send for 
yours today. 

OLYMPIA DIVISION — Dept. S9 

Inter-Continental Trading Corporation 

90 West Street, New York 6, N.Y. 

I ihe SMITE Soden he ah ccats cdddliedicscassste ve vend Vevest svcecceccsovevs 


POON... seussaretioesrdinte ie Oe 
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The tall and short of it at 
West Leyden High, North- 
lake, Ill. The fellow at the 
left is John Knipp, 6-foot- 
2, 240-lb. soph tackle. 
The fellow at the right is 
Duffy Knott, 6-foot, 230- 
Ib. junior center. And the 
fellow in the middle? He’s 
Brownie Maynard, a 97- 
Ib. junior halfback who 
stands exactly 4-foot-8! He 
must be the tiniest high 
school player in America. 


Short Shots 


HOUGH college and pro football is 

still hogging the headlines, our high 
school dribblers are about ready to 
bounce into the spotlight. 

At least 16 teams will have something 
extra to shoot at—keeping their winning 
streaks alive. All of these teams went 
unbeaten last year. Four of them haven’t 
been beaten in two years, and one— 
McClymonds of Oakland, Calif.—hasn’t 
lost a game in three years! 

There must be other high 
teams that haven’t been licked for some 
time. But my records cover only state 
or sectional champions. 

McClymonds, Oakland, Calif. 
plus a 68-game winning streak over the 
last three years. 

Phoenix (Ariz.) Union, 23-0 

Freeport (Me.), 24-0, plus a 36-game 
winning streak over the past two years. 

Surrattsville (Md.), 22-0 

Edgerton (Minn.), 27-0. 

Omaha (Neb.) South, 21-0 

Camden (N. J.), 26-0, plus a 48-game 
winning streak over the past two years 

Mount Airy (N. C.), 25-0. 

Beaufort (N. C.), 24-0, plus a 51-game 
winning streak over past two years, 

Dayton (Ohio) Roosevelt, 27-0. 

Salem (Ohio) Local, 27-0. 

Linden-Kildare (Tex.), 32-0 

Highland Springs (Va.), 24-0 


school 


22-0, 


Romney (W. Va.), 27-0. 

St. Stephen’s (Wyo.), 28-0, 

Boys, New York City, 22-0, plus a 40- 
game winning streak over the past two 
years. 

And please let’s not forget Gladbrook 
(Iowa) Community H. S, Its girls’ team 
chalked up a $1-0 record last year, 
stretching its winning streak to 45 
straight. That includes two state girls’ 
crowns in a row, 


e Another team that rates a loud 
locomotive is Wyandotte High of Kansas 
City, Kan. Playing against the toughest 
teams in the Sunflower State, they’ve 
rung up four state titles in a row! 


@ You don't find records like these in 
college basketball. The competition is 
just too tough. Over the past ten years, 
only four big-time teams have managed 
to chalk up unbeaten records. 

North Carolina was the last to turn 
the trick—in 1957. Before that, San 
Francisco, with Bill Russell and K. C. 
Jones at the wheel, steered through two 
straight years (1955 and 1956) without 
a loss. And the year before that, a great 
Kentucky team, starring Cliff Hagan 
and Frank Ramsey, dashed off 24 
straight. Both, as you know, are now 
starring in pro ball. 


e Ever hear of a tackle scoring three 
touchdowns in one game? I never did 
until this season. Chuck Martin of Rock- 
hurst High, Kansas City, Kan., turned 
that very neat stunt against Rockhurst’s 
arch rival, Ward High. He scooped up 
three fumbles and ran 33, 50, and 25 
yards to score all of his team’s touch- 
downs! 


® Quick now: Who’s the only athlete 
ever to play in football’s Rose Bowl and 
East-West games and baseball's All- 
Star Game and World Series? No, not 
Eliot Ness or Super Man, but Jackie 
Jensen. At the University of California 
(1946-49), Jackie was All-American in 
both football and baseball. 


® Here’s another for the books. Wa 
ren Spahn is considered one of the 
greatest clutch pitchers in history. Yet 
he’s beaten the Dodgers only once in 
the last eight seasons and has lost 14 
to them. 


® I agree pretty much with the All 
Star baseball team picked by the ex 
perts—Skowron, Ist base; Runnels, 2nd 
base; Banks, shortstop; Mathews, 3rd 
base; Mays, Aaron, and Maris, outfield; 
Crandall, catcher, and Spahn, left- 
handed pitcher. But I disagree with the 
choice for right-handed pitcher. The 
experts pick Vernon Law. Id _ pick 
Ernie Broglio, the surprise package of 
the St. Louis Cardinals. 

Compare their records (innings 
pitched, hits, strike-outs, walks, wins, 
losses, and earned-run averages): 


Broglio 
ip 226 272 
H 172 266 
so 187 120 
w 100 40 
w 
L 
ER 


law 


21 20 

9 9 
2.75 3.08 

Considering that Law was pitching 
for a championship club, a team with 
superior hitting and fielding, I don’t 
think it’s even close. Ernie has far the 
better record. 

Some of you. may feel that Dick 
Groat rated over Ernie Banks at short- 
stop. After all, Dick batted .325 and 
was the sparkplug of the championship 
Pirates. But he doesn’t really sate with 
Banks. 

True, Ernie hit only .271—54 points 
fewer than Dick. BUT, look at what 
he did with his hits, He slugged 41 
homers and batted in 117 runs, com- 
pared to Groat’s 2 homers and 50 runs 
batted in. 

In the field it wasn’t a contest, Groat, 
who's much slower than Banks, doesn’t 
compare as a fielder. He fielded .966 
to Emie’s .977. And Ernie had more 
put-outs, assists, and fewer errors. 

—HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





BELFORTE ...the only watch 
that speaks 23 languages 


offerte en vente ave 
Det eneste 17 sten 


d entretien dj 


> monde entier 
selges og gis 
enen uurwerk 
ordt inclusief 


5 lik tek saat 


BELFORTE...the only 17-jewel watch 


as low as ‘19.95 — sold and serviced around the world 


Men’s and women’s Belforte Voyager watches are beautifully 
gift-packaged. 


Men’s Waterproof Watch. Guaranteed waterproof*. Dustproof. Shock-resis- 


We believe the Belforte Voyager series to be the world’s greatest 
watch value. And people on seven continents agree. 

Behind these handsome faces are fine quality, 17-jewel Swiss 
movements. Precision movements that are guaranteed for 
a full year! Ask your jeweler today to show you the only $19.95 
watches sold and serviced around the world. 


tant. Unbreakable mainspring. 17 jewels. Sweep second hand. Luminous dia! 


Only $19.95 plus tax. 
Ladies Beauty Watch. Smart, youthfu! styling. 17 jewels. Yellow top. Only 
$19.95 plus tax. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE BENRUS WATCH COMPANY - 


LA CHAUX DE FONDS - 


NEW YORK - WATERBURY 
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Well-read 


An annoyed movie patron couldn't 
see the movie because of the big man 
sitting ahead of her in a bearskin coat. 
She tried peering around the man. To 
her surprise, she discovered that it was 
a huge bear. She sat limply back in 
her seat, then she tapped the man sit- 
ting next to the bear. “Do you know 
that a bear is sitting next to you?” she 
asked. 

“Yes,” the man replied. “He’s with 
me.” 

The puzzled woman sat back to 
think this over. Then she tapped the 


man again. “Is he enjoying the movie?” 
“I don’t know,” replied the man, “but 
he loved the book.” 


Anon. 


Hideaway 

An advertising executive who was 
swamped with work called the office 
switchboard operator. “Look, Miss 
Smith,” he said, “don’t put through 
any calls to me this morning. I'll be 
incommunicado.” 

“Well, all right,” the girl replied 
doubtfully. “But in case anything very 
important comes up, hadn’t you better 


let me have your phone number there?” 
Wall Street Journal 





Cialis 
You Can Still 


Rub Off Your Beard 


You Need 


Palmolive Rapid- 


With A Towel... 


Shave 


Young beards can be tough beards. Rapid-Shave’s 
rich, SUPER-MOISTURIZED LATHER soaks and 
softens the toughest beard . . . sets you up for a fast 
shave, a smooth shave, a comfortable shave. 


IT’S SUPER-MOISTURIZED 


FOR THE FASTEST, 


SMOOTHEST SHAVES POSSIBLE! 


GET RAPID-SHAVE — REGULAR 
OR RAPID-SHAVE — MENTHOL 








Finish off your shave with Palmolive After-Shave 
Lotion. It’s the finishing touch that means so much. 
This forest-green lotion soothes in seconds . . . re- 
freshes for hours. Try it! 











“Tops, don't miss. Mi“ Good. 
“Fair. “Save your money. 


VY““MYMTHE ALAMO (United Artists. 
Produced and directed by John 
Wayne.) 


One of the great legends in American 
history is depicted in this stirring movie. 
Handsomely produced and directed by 
John Wayne, who also plays Col. David 
Crockett, the picture is done on a grand, 
epic scale. It has an accurate reproduc- 
tion of the Alamo (the Spanish mission 
and fortress at San Antonio), some good 
Technicolor photography of Texas, and 
plenty of action, with sweeping battle 
scenes that end with a big finale show- 
ing Mexican General Santa Anna’s last 
attack and slaughter of the Alamo’s de- 
fenders. Although the script has a large 
share of hokum, it also pays glowing 
homage to those gallant men, the 185 
heroes who fought to the end and died 
for the cause of liberty. As all history 
students know, the Texans and their 
fellow fighters from other states and 
countries lost this battle, but their brave 
stand helped win the war (a war for 
freedom that ended a month later when 
General Sam Houston, played in the 
film by Richard Boone, defeated Santa 
Anna at San Jacinto). 

The Alamo is mainly concerned with 
the 13 days of the siege that began on 
February 23, 1836. On that day Col. 
William Barret Travis sent the women 
and children to safety and gathered 185 
volunteers in the mission-fortress to stop 
the advance of Santa Anna and his 7,000 
trained troops. The film opens with 
scenes introducing~us to these men of 
the Alamo: Col. Travis, the commander 
(expertly played by Laurence Harvey), 
a martinet and snob who proves as 
heroic as any man when the fighting 
starts; Col. James Bowie (Richard Wid- 
mark), the hard-drinking, tough leader 
of a group of Texans, who is in constant 
disagreement with Travis; Col. Davy 
Crockett and his rough-and-ready fol- 
lowers from Tennessee, itching for a 
fight against tyranny; Frankie Avalon as 
a young fellow from Tennessee devoted 
to Crockett and Bowie; and many others, 
all rebels determined to win the fight 
against Santa Anna, the president-dic- 
tator of Mexico, which owned Texas at 
that time and hoped to quell its revolu- 
tionary colonists. While this three-and- 
a-half-hour film is stretched longer than 
necessary, The Alamo is a fitting tribute 
to the men who have become a symbol 





of fortitude in the fight for freedom 


everywhere. 


MVMeSWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 
(Buena Vista. Produced by Bill Ander- 
son. Directed by Ken Annakin.) 


Walt Disney’s film version of Johann 
Wyss’ popular novel about the adven- 
tures of a Swiss family on a desert island 
doesn’t follow the original very closely, 
but it’s certainly less pompous and more 
fun. Beautifully photographed on the 
British West Indies island of Tobago, 
the film concentrates on the shipwrecked 
family’s struggle for survival and stresses 
their ingenuity in salvaging supplies and 
animals from the wreck and in fending 
for themselves in this island wilderness. 
They build a treehouse that would be 
the envy of many a modern architect, 
and an armed fortress (against pirates) 
that might interest our Defense Depart- 
ment. While exploring the island, two 
of the Robinson boys rescue a girl from 
a band of pirates and have a series of 
narrow escapes in getting back to the 
family. Then they all have to prove 
themselves when the pirates attack. 

The cast in this unusual drama is ex- 
cellent. John Mills and Dorothy Mc- 
Guire portray the wise parents, who are 
proud of themselves and of their three 
sons for getting along so well in the 
face of adversity, but who take a dim 
view of the boys’ future on this island 
paradise when it begins to look as if 
rescuers will never come. James Mac- 
Arthur and Tommy Kirk are the stalwart 
elder sons, and Kevin Corcoran is their 
mischievous younger brother. As the 
rescued girl, Janet Munro is lively and 
attractive enough to make James and 
Tommy vie for her attention. Sessue 
Hayakawa is the very picture of a story- 
book pirate chief. In fact, the whole 
movie is done with a humor and warmth 
that make the improbabilities accept- 
able. The finale, in which some of the 
Robinsons decide to remain on the 
island instead of returning to our so- 
called civilization, raises an interesting 
question—which would you choose? 

—Pmire T. HarTUNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 
entary—(¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 
“ii iSunrise at Campobello (D); In- 
herit the Wind (D); Flute and the Arrow 
Y); Gallant Hours (D). 


“High Time (D); Ten Who Dared 

D); Under Ten Flags (D); Jungle Cat 
(Y); Time Machine (D); All the Young 
Men (D); House of Usher (D); Song 
Without End~(D). 


“i“Seven Ways from Sundown (W); Lost 
World (D); Ice Palace (D). 


“Key Witness (D); All the Fine Young 
Cannibals (D); Santa Claus (D). 





Cram course.in Italian 
2 


1. The Latin tongue—it rises much, much higher on the foot. A must, to cover the expanse 
left naked by today’s shorter, cuffless trousers. 2. The Roman gore—a tricky elastic bit that 
keeps this slip-on from becoming a slip-off. 3. The Italian crown—said to commemorate 
the marriage of a famous nobleman (we're not sure which one). 4. The centered seam—a 
modern idiom that makes any foot seem narrower and more graceful than it is. 5. The toe- 
trick—a unique construction that combines wriggle-space with taper. (There's almost more 
room inside than out.) You get all this Italiano "Between 
basico in our new Roma Fino, made in the 

U.S.A. And because Thom McAn is America’s 

biggest shoe man, you get it all for just $8.99.* 
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, ADVICE ON 
\ skin BLEMISHES 


‘ FROM 


Clearasil Personality of the Month 


JACQUELINE PIPER, Sophomore, Immaculata High School, Detroit, Mich. 


Jacqueline is lively, pretty and 
popular...the center of many schoo! 
and social activities. She loves ballet, 
is an excellent student and plans to 
attend Michigan State University 
Just a short time ago, Jacqueline 
was upset and frustrated by ugly 
blemishes. 


Read what Jacqueline did: “School was fun, until those pimples struck. Then 
I couldn’t enjoy myself because I was worried sick about my looks. One day, 
a friend suggested Clearasil and before long 


my face was clear again!” 
8345 Sirron Street, Detroit 34, Mich. 
e 
é 
Skin Specialists Explain How Clearasil Medication 
GETS INSIDE PIMPLES TO CLEAR THEM FAST! 
Sa eae You, too, may have had skin 


A pimple is a clogged, inflamed pore. The real « 

trouble is inside! That is why Skin Specialists * Problems and found Cleorosi! helped 
agree that the vital medical action you need is cindentel ceed oat effective 

the Clearasil action which brings the medication » treatment can bring, you may want 
down inside pimples . . . where antiseptic and to help others. You can, by writing 


drying actions are needed to clear them fast. us a letter about your experience 
with Clearasil. Attach a recent 


How Clearasil works fast: ‘keratolytic’ + photograph of yourself {a good 
action penetrates pimples. Antiseptic ac- q close-up snapshot will do). You 
tion stops growth of bacteria that can cause may be the next CLEARASIL 
pimples. Oil-absorbing action works to re- PERSONALITY of the MONTH. Writes 


move excess oil, dry up pimples fast. Clecrasii, Dept. PM, 122 E. 
he 42 St., New York, N. Y. 


Skin-Colored...hides pimples while it works. oT 

In Doctors’ tests on over 300 patients, - Foearetived oy ppeceas Coven: es 
9 out of 10 cases cleared up or definitely | ==s-- FXe......002 CLEARASIL, 0 nd 
improved while using CLEARASIL. Tube, (-==—= 4 o>. Bcerers an 
69¢ and 98¢. Lotion squeeze bottle, sik je 
$1.25. (no fed. tax). Money bac wee St., New York, N. Y. 
guarantee. At all drug counters. — 
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Looking’ 


Listening 


Show of the Week: A two-part version 
of that grand old swashbuckler, “The 
Three Musketeers,” is the second of the 
Family Classics series to be telecast on 
CBS. There'll be an hour on Wednes- 
day, Nov. 30, and the second half will 
be shown the next day, Thursday, Dec. 
1. Maximilian Schell will head a fine 
cast, playing D’Artagnan, with John 
Colicos, Tim O'Connor, and Barry 
Morse as his friends, the three mus- 
keteers. 


> On Wednesday, Nov. 30, on CBS, 
there’s a Red Skelton Special, with the 
comedian taking a tour of Hollywood 
Boulevard. Along the way we'll meet 
Dinah Shore, Jack Paar, Mickey Roo- 
ney, Bobby Rydell, and George Raft. 
CBS’ regular every-other-Wednesday 
feature, The U.S. Steel Hour, turns to 
comedy with “The Yum Yum Girl.” It’s 
a story about advertising, with Yum 
Yum supposed to be a new soft drink. 
The Yum Yum girl, of course, is the 
girl who goes on TV to advertise it. 
Anne Francis is the girl, and Robert 
Sterling is the ad man who hires her. 


> Let’s skip to Friday, Dec. 2, when 


| another historical drama from Our 


American Heritage is shown on NBC 


| This time the play centers around the 
| life of Andrew Jackson. “Born a Giant” 
| will feature William Travers, Barbara 


Rush, Farley Granger, and Walter Mat 


| thau. 


» On Sunday there’s the usual The 
Twentieth Century, on CBS, which this 
week goes back to one of the most 
thrilling moments of World War II 
the Doolittle raid on Tokyo. 

NBC has a special on Sunday called 
“Something Special.” This will be a 
series of dramatic sketches and musical 
selections, all dealing with children 
Starring will be Robert Young, as host, 
aided by Nat “King” Cole, Arlene 
Francis, Tennessee Ernie Ford, Dave 
Garroway, Sam Levenson, Art Linklet- 
ter, Garry Moore, and Jane Wyatt. 


> Lastly, there’s a program called 
Happy Talk on Tuesday, Dec. 6, over 
NBC. This will simply be a group of 
top comedians—George Burns, Groucho 
Marx, Jimmy Durante, and Buddy 
Hackett—sitting around and_ talking 
about the art of making people laugh. 
David Susskind will be the moderator. 

—Dicx KLEINER 





COLLEGE and | 
CAREER 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Harold Zuckerman, School and College 
Editor. Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
{2nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest interest will be answered 
here. Sorry, no answers by personal 
letter. 


QO. My ambition is to enter college and 
specialize in the field of biology. What 
are the fields in which a biologist works? 
What education is necessary?—D. T.., 
Evansville, Indiana. 


A. Biological scientists study the 
structure of living organisms, their life 
processes and the relation between liv- 
ing organisms and their environment. 
Botanists study the life processes of 
plants. Microbiologists study bacteria, 
viruses, and other microscopic organ- 
isms. Zoologists study all phases of ani- 
mal life. Entomologists are concerned 
with the study of insects, geneticists 
with heredity, and pathologists with 
the causes and pracesses of disease in 
human beings and-animals. 

Experienced biologists recommend 
that.during the four years of college a 
student obtain the broadest possible 
training in all branches of biology, re- 
serving for graduate training the study 
of a specialized field. For further infor- 
mation, write to the American Biological 
Science Institute, 2000 P Street N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Q. I am planning to prepare for em- 
ployment as an aeronautical draftsman 
after graduation from high school. What 
high courses should 1 take? 
Where 


school 


can 


Honolulu, Hawaii. 


A. The aeronautical draftsman draws 
plans for airplanes and their parts. 
Drafting requires great skill and accu- 
racy in working with special instru- 
vents (drafting pens, angles, dividers, 
tc.). Your high school preparation 
hould include algebra, plane geometry, 
trigonometry, physics, and mechanical 
drawing. A keen eye, a steady hand, 
patience and a desire to strive for per- 
fection are desirable characteristics. For 
schools specializing in aeronautical 
drafting in your community, consult 
your guidance counselor or write to 
your State Department of Education for 
a list of approved schools. 





I obtain information on | 
schools offering these coursesP—E. L., | 


“NEW IDEA! 

GET YOUR OWN 

PHOTO 

CALLING CARD- 

JUST LIKE MINE! 


SAYS.TONY DOW, STAR OF 
“LEAVE IT TO BEAVER” 
G-E FLASHBULBS’' ABC-TV SHOW 


100 PERSONALIZED 
CARDS... . ONLY *2 


WHEN YOU SEND IN YOUR PICTURE 
AND A FRONT PANEL FROM ANY 
12-PACK OF G-E FLASHBULBS 
Your own picture, name, and school 
name (or phone number) printed on 
personalized cards! What a swell way 
to make sure new friends remember 
you...just hand him (or her) your card! 

These cards are sure to make a hit 
with all your friends—so clip the cou- 
pon and send for your cards right away! 


G-E PERSONAL PHOTO-CARD 
BOX 5601, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


TONY DOW 


Van Nuys High School 


IT’S FUN USING G-E FLASHBULBS! 
Taking flash pictures is easy—and it 
doubles the fun of having a camera. 
Just pop a G-E Flashbulb into your 
flashgun, get swell pictures of parties, 
sports, night scenes. So get a 12-pack 
of G-E Flashbulbs and send for your 
100 photo calling cards now! 





Teen Enter Scholastic’s Photo 
Contest! Win prizes of $100, $50, $25 for 
best photos taken by highschoolers. If 
you use a G-E Flashbulb to take a winning 
picture, your prize is automatically dou- 
bled! For free rules, write to Scholastic 
Magazines Photo Awards, 33 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 











Please send me 100 personalized photo cards. | enclose a wallet-size photo (24” x 34%”), 
the front pane! from a 12-pack of G-E Flashbulbs and $2. 





NAME 


ADDRESS 











PHONE NUMBER OR SCHOOL NAME 


Pieese print. Allow 3 weeks for delivery. 
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WN : Say What 
2 Fy / You Please! 


. +. and that’s what we mean! This letters 
column, a regular feature, is open to 
opinion on any subject and criticism of 
any kind, brickbats or orchids. We want 
to know what’s on your mind. Other 
readers do, too. Address “Say What You 
Please,” World Week, 33 W. 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


The People’s Choice? 


Dear Editor: 

I certainly enjoyed your article on the 
Electoral College (Nov. 2 issue). It seems 
particularly pertinent in the light of the 
close Presidential election this year. 

You stated in the article that three 
times in U. S. history a candidate who 
had won less popular votes than his op- 
ponent was elected President. I'm sure 
most Americans don’t want to see that 
happen again. The best way to prevent 
it is to abolish our outmoded and un- 
democratic electoral system. 


. ° In a democracy, elections should ac- 
ld Spice SH ORT CUT curately reflect the people’s choice. At 
HAIR GROOM times, our electoral system has failed to 


ee ee do this. Therefore, I think that the Elec- 
toral College should be abolished. 


No matter how you like your hair cut—you'll look better 
when you use Short Cut. This new, non-greasy hair groom 
adds body to the hair fibers, makes your haircut fit your 
head. Keeps hair neat all day—and helps condition your 
scalp into the bargain. Takes about 2 seconds a day, costs 
a fast .50 plus tox 





E-now AN-JUST 4!‘ (FEET)-OF-SPACE we gg 
2 d ain a BWe Je 
ENJOY THE REAL THRILL OF PHOTOGRAPHY with the 

OME DARKROOM! WINNING LETTERS 


Rey -e A Vote for John Hay 
Dear Editor: 

I think John Hay, a great American 
diplomat, deserves a place in the Hall 
of Fame for Great Americans, From 
1898 until his death in 1905, he served 
as Secretary of State under two Presi- 
dents—William McKinley and Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Hay used his great diplomatic skill 
to increase the power and prestige of 
the United States in the world. His 
famous “Open Door Policy” extended 
U. S. influence to China. He handled 
the difficult negotiations that led to the 
building of the Panama Canal, And by 
forging close ties with Britain, he es- 
tablished the Anglo-American alliance— 


Chart tonig t? still the bulwark of our nation’s foreign 


Just unpack the box—and on! 4 icy rtainly is gre é 
of space la your bathroom cues Pune And with this precision enlarger you policy. Ce rtainly, this great yap 

or Ceds boas 6 tae Coenen WChaseg ee [receive everything else you need to set | deserves the high honor of being in the 

of 'Y, up your darkroom— or . : 
modern home darkroom! me EQUI : Ymatched aa, of custom | Hall of Fame. (P.S. I am also his name- 

the world, temeus Boseter, 23¢ © 8 7, MAKES AN IDEAL LIFETIME GIFT FoR THE | Sake.) 
Dream Darkroom Outfit. It’s so é Outrig ENTIRE FAMILY . . . WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET John Hay 
versatile and precisely engineered ] oo Rishel Jr. H. S 
that you can make enlargements as CHARLES BESELER COMPANY wrap tign they 
big as you want them—even mural size—in 222 South 18th Street, East Orange, New Jersey Denver, Col. 
black and white or full, brilliant colors from 8mm Please send FREE booklet, “Fun in The Darkroom’ 
up to 2% x 3% size negatives. Beseler 23C is the N ? 
very same enlarger used in thousands of small eee 
studios .and advanced amateur darkrooms. Yet, it Address__ a Ui Se 
works so simply that you'll produce big, beautiful 
Prints the first time you try it glen... Ste 


2 wp 


Editor's Note: A five-dollar check has 
gone out to the writer of this winning 
letter. 
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Puzzling over your Christmas list? 
If you're an undecided shopper, you 
might solve your dilemma with a book. 
Here are our suggestions, current and 
choice, for some of the special people 
on your list. 

For the reader who likes adventure: 

Young Hornblower, by C. S. Forester. 
Here, published for the first time in one 
big volume, are three of the author's 
famous novels about the sea: Mr. Mid- 
shipman Hornblower, Lieutenant Horn- 
blower, and Hornblower and the 
Atropos. Mr. Forester is a fine writer 
whose superior sea stories have won 
him an honored place alongside such 
writers as Conrad and Masefield. In this 
volume, his hero, Horatio Hornblower, 
grows from a young 17-year-old mid- 
shipman just getting his “sea legs,” to 
a captain in the British navy during 
the Napoleonic wars. Hornblower's 
bouts with seasickness, his first duel of 
honor at 17, his first ill-fated command 
of a captured French ship which sinks 
from under him, are all told with 
humor and compassion. (Little, Brown) 
$4.95. 

For the woman who likes thought- 
provoking reading: 

You Learn by Living, by Eleanor 
Roosevelt. Perhaps no American woman 
has lived a more interesting life than 
Eleanor Roosevelt. In her latest book, 
Mrs. Roosevelt shares her thoughts and 
philosophy of life, distilled from her 
own experience. Writing with disarm- 
ing frankness, the author reflects on 
various problems of life (conquering 
fear, making decisions) and tells how 
she learned to handle these problems. 
Many references to people and events 
in her own life make this an entertain- 
ing and éhlightening book. (Harper) 
$3.95. 

For all football fans: 

Knute Rockne, 
Thirty years after his death, Knute 
Rockne’s name is stil] famous in foot- 
ball circles. Perhaps the greatest coach 
in the history of the game, Rockne was 


a man of outstanding ability and in- | 


telligence. In this absorbing biography, 
Francis Wallace tells the story of the 
man who built the great football tra- 
dition at Notre Dame, a tradition which 
gave the sports world the Four Horse- 
men, fabulous George Gipp, and the 
dynamic Army-Notre Dame duel, and 
which left a record of 105 wins, 12 
losses, and 5 ties from 1918 to 1930. 
The author, a sportswriter and personal 


friend of Rockne’s, relates the great 
coach’s rise to fame and describes Notre 
Dame’s exciting moments on the grid- 
iron in a series of vivid reminiscences. 
(Doubleday) $3.95. 

For the reader who likes poetry 
mixed well with humor: 

Times Three, by Phyllis McGinley. 
There are some serious poems, but the 
atmosphere is mostly one of delightful 
humor and telling satire in this collec- 
tion of poems written over the past 
thirty years. In that time Phyllis Mc- 
Ginley has firmly established herself 
as a fine poet, whose mastery of tech- 
nique is admired by both critics and 
fellow poets. Lost objects, women at 
matinees, television, homework, su- 
burban living—all are scrutinized by 
Miss McGinley and duly recorded in 
stanza and rhyme. The net result is 
laughter, and a new insight into familiar 
things. (Viking) $5. 

For yourself, for someone else’s list: 

Teen-age Treasury of Good Humor, 
edited by Seon Manley. If you have a 
sensitive funnybone, you'll enjoy this 
fine collection of humor from the pens 
of such diverse writers as James Thur- 
ber, Mark Twain, Shakespeare, and 
Jane Austen. There are more than 35 
short stories, poems, essays, and epi- 
sodes from novels to choose from. 
(Funk & Wagnalls) $4.95. 








USHMAN. 


WUgMa...the best yet / 


Yes, it will be a Christmas to 
long remember when you make 
it a Cushman Christmas. A 
smart, superbly engineered 
Cushman scooter delivers thou- 
sands of hours of fun and ex- 
citement ... thousands of miles 
of really low-cost, convenient 
transportation. 


Sold and serviced nationally—ful! 
accessory line at al! dealers 


Ask your dealer for a FREE demonstration 
or write for colorful booklet 


C=BD cusnman morors 
* A subsidiary of Outboard Marine Corporation 
928 No. 2ist, Lincoln, Nebr. 





by Francis Wallace. | 





™. STEREO... 


V-M/“Appb-A-TRACK” ‘tape-o-matic’® 
4-TRACK STEREO-PLAY TAPE RECORDER— 
Perfect for college studies . . . Great for 
parties . . . Superb for serious stereo lis- 
tening. New “ADD-A-TRACK” feature 
lets you record, then record again while 
hearing first recording! Simple controls 
for quick, easy operation. Model 720 

only $225.00* 


V-M/PorTABLE COMPONENT STEREO SYSTEM— 
Compact, light, easy-to-carry, this unit is just right 
for dancing fun or thrilling stereo listening. Your 
present hi-fi records will sound better than ever! 


Exclusive V-M 


“Stere-O-Matic”® Automatic 4- 


Speed Record Changer plays a// records. Four pow- 


erful speakers. Model 307........ 


only $129.95* 


*Slightly Higher West 


Perfect for Christmas 


See—Hear These and Other Fine V-M Models At Your V-M Dealer’s Today / 


the Wwoice 


V-M CORPORATION 


® 
a ® 
of Music 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
WORLD FAMOUS FOR THE FINEST IW RECORD CHANGERS, PHONOGRAPHS AND TAPE RECORDERS 





hints by Cathy a, », 


Tis the season to be jolly 
... happy, gay, merry! Yes- 
siree, those once-a-year, 
full-of-cheer holidays are 
here again. And that means 
lots of dress-up parties! 
Want te look your ravishing 
best? Well, formal formals 
are “in.” Yes, it’s down... 
down...down for your eve- 
ning gown. You'll be sweep- 
ing the floor in sweater-top 
gowns skirted with brocade 
or velvet. Colors? Rich reds, 
greens and yellows to 
match the twinkling lights 
on your tree. 


A bright Christmas belle is smart about 
her skin, too! To feel your loveliest —as well 
as look it—try this for a pre-party primper. 
Douse yourself in a tub full of water. Stretch 
- relax .... enjoy it for at least 20 minutes. 
Then towel off and dab on luxurious 
Cashmere Bouquet 
Talc. It scents, 
smooths, clings 
more lovingly .. . 
more lastingly than 
costly cologne. 
Leaves you flower- 
fresh .. . your skin 
silken-smooth for 
the many hours of 

partying ahead. 


Pedi-Care! Before slipping into your satin 
slippers, sprinkle Cashmere Bouquet Tale 
inside. It will keep you bouncy and cool for 
those lively cha-cha sessions. Footnote: Shoes 
dyed NOT to match are the rule this Yule! 


Glad Hand. While waiting for your V.1L.P. 
date to arrive, massage a little Cashmere Bou- 
quet Talc into your palms. So fine and pure, 
it will absorb that last-minute moisture. 
leaving your hands soft and smooth—j just 
wonderful to hold. 


Up to your neck in beads? Then you're 
right in style—and the more the merrier! But 
if those rows and rows of crystals get a little 
throaty at the end of the evening, patting on 
some Cashmere Bouquet Talc will help your 
delicate skin feel soothed. 

and smooth again. 


Chic gift! Cashmere Bou- 
quet Talc in its pretty pink 
package makes a delightful 
token gift for your bosom 
buddy or favorite aunt. And 
she'll love the fact that it’s 
Italian tale . . . imported 
especially for her—(and 
you, too)! 


pave fiw 
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FOR MEN ONLY! 


“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 


to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
|to share—or special questions about 
|your appearance you’d like to ask— 
Steve Daniels, Scholastic Maga- 
New York 





| write: 
V4 | zines, 33 West 42nd Street, 
| 36, N. Y. 


Q. How can I tell what kind of shirt 
|collar to wear? There are so many 


| styles 
A. The shape of your face determines 
| which collar style is most becoming. If 
you don’t know yours, ask a salesman. 
Average face: button-down collar; 
|medium, pointed collar; “widespread” 
| collar. 





SOLID: white, light blue, 
yellow, pink, gray. 


Slim face: short, 


pointed collar; short, 


rounded collar; tab collar. 


Heavy face: 


longer, pointed collar; 


longer button-down collar. 


Note: 


Smaller collars call for slim 


ties; wide or deep collars call for wider 


ties. 


Q. Which buttons should be buttoned 


on a 3-button suit? 


There’s no strict rulé for that, but 
the suit will probably look better if you 
button the center button only, or the 
top two buttons only. 


No-iron Pressing: If a fresh shirt col- 
lar is slightly wrinkled, -you can “iron” it 
for a few seconds over a clean hot light 
bulb. Note carefully—“a clean, hot, light 


bulb.” 


collar. 


PATTERN: Black, gray 
or white with bright 
color; or color of shirt 
plus gray, black. 


Otherwise, you'll have a dirty 


Dark grey or black. 





PATTERN: black, gray 
or white with any bright 
or light color. 


SOLID: Black, olive, 
grape, dark blue, red 
er gold, depending on 
shirt color. 


Shoes: Dark 


Dark gray or black with 
tie colors. 


brown or black 





SOLID: white, light tan, 
ivory. 


PATTERN: Black or dark 
olive with lighter or 
brighter color. 


Black or dark brown, 





PATTERN: light tan or 
olive with yellowed red, 
gold, green, brown, 
black. 





SOLID: Black, dark olive, 
deep rust, dark gold, 
brown, depending on 
shirt colors. Shoes: Dark 


s 
Black or dark brown 
with tie color. 


brown or black 





SOLID: white, light tan, 
blue, yellow, ivory. 


PATTERN: Brown or tan 
with color of shirt, or 
with rusty-red, yellow- 
ed green, light blue. 


Black or dark brown, 





PATTERN: light tan, 
dark gold or brown 
with bright or pale 
colors. 


SOLID: Deep brown, 
black, dark bronze, dark 
rusty-red, olive-green, 
depending on shirt. 


Black or dark brown 
with tie color. 

Shoes: Medium 

or dark brown 





SOLID: white, ivory, 
light blue. 


PATTERN: Dark blue or 
gray-blue with light 
blue, red, gold, green, 
white, maroon. 


Black, maroon or navy. 





PATTERN: clear colors 
with light blue, blue- 
gray or navy, including 
red, gold, green. 








SOLID: Maroon, dark 
blue, black, depending 
on shirt. 





Black, maroon or navy 
with tie color. 


Shoes: Black or very dark brown 











Color Cues 


Wardrobe co-ordination is greatly 
simplified by choosing one color—such 
as one of the suit colors in the chart at 
the left—and using that as the basis for 
all your wardrobe purchases. In select- 
ing a basic color, take into consideration 
(1) your complexion tone; (2) your 
hair color; (3) your eyes; and (4) most 
important, your own feeling for the 
color. 

Test Yourself 

Which-of the three primary colors is 
your favorite? red__ blue__ yellow__? 

If you checked red, you probably en- 
joy wearing brown or blue. 

If you checked blue, you probably 
like blue or gray. 

If you checked yellow, you probably 
lean toward olive or brown. 

If you have more than one favorite, 
or no favorite, you probably like wear- 
ing gray or olive. 

Next, take the two colors that you 
probably like the best, and try them on 
in daylight. Take a good long look in the 
mirror. Does the color make you look 
dull or pale? Does it bring out the color 
of your eyes? Does it offer some contrast 
to your hair? Ask someone else’s advice, 
if you can’t decide. 

Once you've found your basic color, 
check the chart for other colors you can 
wear; keep these colors in mind for all 
your clothes, including sweaters, gloves, 
mufflers, topcoats and sports clothes. 

To be co-ordinated, clothes need not 
match, but it is important that they be 
related in color. 

Hand in hand with knowing how to 
co-ordinate colors goes the knowledge 
of using patterns and solids correctly. 
All items in any outfit should blend har- 
moniously—and there should be only 
one bold or patterned item at a time. 
For example, you can wear a patterned 
shirt, but then should make sure that 
everything else is a solid color, Or, you 
might select a solid color shirt and wear 
a pattern in your tie or sports jacket. 

Finally, don’t limit yourself to all 
dark or plain colors, just for safety’s 
sake. Some light or bright color—or dis- 
tinctive pattern—in a tie, sweater, socks, 
or handkerchief, adds a nice fillip to 
your outfit if everything else is toned 


down. 


What Are You Wearing Now? 


Just for fun, check what you are 
vearing NOW. Perfect score is 100. 
Subtract 5 points for each of these: 

e every color over 3 that you have on 

e every bold or patterned item over 1 

e socks that are not harmonized with 
tie, shirt, jacket or trousers 

e no bold or patterned item 

What's your score? Anything below 
90 means that you need to be cued on 
colors! 





new Helene Curtis }indac 


helps end acne blemishes 
and embarrassment... fast! 


Hides pimples while it helps heal them... keeps acne a secret 'til it's gone! 


Keep acne your secret— yours 
alone, with Endac, developed es- 
pecially for teen-agers! Endac hides 
pimples while it helps heal them, 
because it’s skin-colored to blend 
perfectly with your skin. And 
Endac makes your skin feel so 
nice you /ike to “wear”’ it! 

In addition to working wonders 
for your appearance and morale, 
Endac works three ways to speed 
healing of blemishes and pimples: 
1. Endac dissolves pimple cap... 
penetrates beneath the surface of 
the blemish . . . clears clogged pores 


Hendy purse-size 
medciceted ecne- 
stick $4 oF tube 
80c.. . ai al! drug 
counters. 


+ eee 


of excess oils, dirt and make-up. 


2. Endac destroys acne-causing 
bacteria . . . helps prevent scar- 
ring and pitting. 


3. Endac antiseptically cleanses 
and dries up pimples quickly . . 
relieves inflammation. 

Endac loosens blackheads so 
soap and water float them away. 
Endac leaves your skin smoother, 
finer-textured. And it’s so pleasant 
to use . . . odorless, greaseless and 
stainless. End your acne problems 
with Endac today. 


Before bed, use new Endac Anti- 
septic Skin Cleanser to supplement 


the healing medications that Endac 
offers during the day. It penetrates 
into pores, cleans deep, deep down, 





A Guide to Building a LP Library 


INCE this is talled the “Holiday Gift 
Issue,” we thought we'd devote this 
week’s space to a roundup of recent re- 
leases to consider for your holiday lists. 


For a Symphonic “Middle Brow”: Tchai- 
kowsky’s 4th Symphony, as played by Her- 


bert von Karajan and the Berlin Philhar- 
monic [Angel $35885]. One of the “great” 
symphonies, played to perfection by the 
best Tchaikowsky interpreter around these 
days. 


For a Keyboard Connoisseur: Chopin's 24 
Preludes (Op. 28) and the Polonaise in A 
flat major (the Polonaise!), splendidly played 
by the young Hungarian pianist Geza An- 
da [Deutsche Grammophon-Decca SLPM 
138084]. 


“For an Opera Lover: Verdi's I] Trovatore 
[RCA Victor LM-6150; 3 discs], One of 
the most popular Italian operas, filled with 
familiar melodies and more opportunities 
for great singing than two or three average 
operas. RCA’s cast is superb: Leontyne 





the gittiest-/ 


Perfect Christmas gift me 


for the boy or gal on the go. It’s the fun-filled 
way to get to play... . to school. . . to work. 
Start talking Topper to Mom and Dad. Drop hints 


about how riding a Topper means more than 


good times . . . how Topper teaches habits 


of safety, courtesy and responsibility. 


the hiftiest-/ 


Scooterrific! Sweetest on the road 

with sports-car styling in choice of Pepper 
Red, Granada Green or Strato Blue. 
Smoothest too! Scootaway automatic 
transmission does al! the work — 

lets Topper shift for itself. And 

you'll be on Cloud 9 — dual sus- 
pension gives you that lighter- 

than-air ride. 


the thrifeest / 


Miles for pennies. Fill it 
and forget it — a gallon of 
gas lasts up to 100 miles. 
Another hint for Dad: 
The down payment alone 
would make a fine 
Christmas gift. Money 
earned putting your 
Topper to work on 
part-time jobs will 

help you make the 

easy monthly pay- 
ments later. See 

your Harley-Davidson 
deaier today. Or send 
the coupon below. 


OP PLE 


MOTOR SCOOTER 


by HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Another super gift... 
a¢ HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
SUPER-10 


Harley-Davidson also makes the world’s 
finest lightweight motorcycle. See the 
Super-10 at your Harley-Davidson 
dealer. Or use coupon for new folder. 


! HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. SS, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Please send me free folder on 
(J Harley-Davidson Topper 
() Harley-Davidson Super-10 
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Price (the young Negro soprano who will 
make her “Met” debut this season in this 
opera), Tucker, Warren, Elias, and Tozzi. 


For a More Classical Opera Fan: Mo- 
zart’s Don Giovanni, which many critics 
insist is still the Western world’s finest sin- 
gle piece of musical art. An incisive stereo 
performance is led by Carlo Maria Giulini 
[Angel 3605; 4 discs] with a cast including 
the excellent young German baritone Eber- 
hard Wachter, the great Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf, and Joan Sutherland (see next entry). 


For a Classical S*ereo-ite: Beethoven's 
9th Symphony [London CS-6143]. The first 
stereo version of this monumental choral 
symphony to be issued on one disc offers 
a finely etched performance by Ansermet 
and the Suisse Romande Orchestra of Ge- 
neva—with the vocal quartet headed by 
Joan Sutherland, the sensational young 
Australian soprano who's just been signed 
for the “Met” next year. 


For a Classical Neophyte: Thomas Schip- 
pers Conducts Orchestral Music from the 
Opera [Columbia MS-6164]. Young (30) 
maestro Schippers offers an outstanding 
disc of nine selections ranging from the 
familiar Intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana and Prelude to Traviata, to less- 
familiar but worthwhile music from Bar- 
ber’s Vanessa and Faure’s Shylock. 


“For a Symphonic Off-Beater: Dvorak’s 
Symphony in D minor (Op. 18), written 
20 years before the famous “New World” 
Symphony. Thanks to Vaclav Neumann 
and the Prague Symphony it’s been un- 
earthed again [Artia ALP-137] to reveal a 
work of warmth and appeal. 


For a Chamber Music Lover: The Ravel 
Quartet in F and the Prokofieff Quartet 
No. 2 in F, as played by the Carmirelli 
Quartet [London CM-9251]. Two richly 
lyrical works of this century—the Ravel 
clearly Gallic in its transparent impression- 
ism, the Prokofieff combining Caucasian 
folk melodies with rhythmic good humor. 


For a Serious Choralier: Verdi’s Requiem 
Mass, a dramatic, impassioned work which 
requires a chorus of 100 and a symphony 
orchestra of another 100—plus four opera- 
trained soloists. Capitol [GBR 7227] has 
a new stereo version led by the venerable 
Tullio Serafin. 


“For an Operetta Vivant: Johann Strauss’ 
Die Fledermaus [Angel 3581]. There are 
English language versions of this, but some- 
how they never quite seem to capture the 
spirit of a German version like this. 


“For a Musical Comedy Devotee: “The 
Golden Apple” [Elektra EKL-5000], a most 
welcome LP reissue of the bright, imagi- 
native 1953 lait that transported Ulysses, 
Helen, Scylla and Charybdis, and the rest 
of Homer's ancient clan to the U. S. just 
after the Spanish-American War. Kaye 
Ballard’s “Lazy Afternoon” has since be- 
come a classic, and Bibi Osterwald’s “Goo- 
na Goona Laguna” plus Portia Nelson’s 
mad space pioneer are still great fun. 


For the Young at Heart: “Walt Disney’s 
Cavalcade” [Disneyland WD1. 1021; 2 





discs]—virtually a condensed history of 
Disney’s musical cartoons from Mickey 
Mouse (1929) to Sleeping Beauty (1959), 
all taken from the original soundtracks. 
Practically everything’s represented—from 
Snow White and Clara Cluck, to generous 
selections by Stokowski from Fantasia. 


For an Ageless Honky Tonker: “Slugger 
Ryan Plays Honky Tonk Piano for Little 
Rascals” [Riverside RLP-1426]. The pack- 
wing indicates this is for the small fry, but 
we wouldn’t be surprised if the older set 
gets more of a bang out of it. The anony- 
nous pianist and percussion combo whack 
their way through 12 standards with rau- 
ous spirit and some unexpectedly Big 
Beats. 


“For a Folk Aficionado: “Belafonte Re- 
turns to Carnegie Hall” [RCA Victor LSO- 
6007; 2 discs], recorded at the exciting, 
‘live” May 2, 1960, program which com- 
bined the talents of Harry Belafonte with 
those of Odetta, Miriam Makemba, the 
Chad Mitchell Trio (three young colle- 
gians from Spokane), and the Belafonte 
Singers. The “standby” hits are there (Su- 
zanne, the Bucket song), plus some great 


ew ones 


“For a Folk Balladeer: “String Along with 
the Kingston Trio” [Capitol T1407]. The 
young Californians offer 12 codicils of 
Americana, all sung with their impeccably 
sure rhythmic propulsion and genial glow. 


“For a Rockin’ Balladeer: “Rock-a-Bal- 
lads” [Cadence CLP-3041] puts together 
12 slow dancing Big Beat ballads by the 
Everly Brothers, Andy Williams, Johnny 
Tillotson, and the Chordettes. The same 
zroup also participates in a faster tempo 
ompanion-LP called “Rock-a-Hits” [Ca- 
lence CLP-3042.,] 


“For a Cool Oldster: “Bing and Satchmo” 
[MGM ES8882P] brings together jazzland’s 
reat Louis Armstrong and the scattiest 
Crosby of them all, in a set of standards 
neatly arranged by Johnny Mercer and Billy 
May. 


“For a Die-Hard Dixielander: “The Fire- 
house Five Plus “Two” [Contemporary 
M12040] offers rompish hi fi versions of 11 
‘Dixieland Favorites” that have been 
around since the days of King Oliver and 
Kid Ory. 


“For a Modern Jazzman: Shelly Manne 
und His Men at the Black Hawk [Con- 
temporary M3577-78-79-80]—any (or all) 
of four separate LPs taken from live per- 
formances of this fine quintet last year in 
San Francisco. 


i“For a Real Jazz Buff: “Rags and Blues 
by Jelly Roll Morton” [Riverside Jazz 
Archives 140}. Fifteen “music only” mo- 
nents drawn from the series of historic 
essions at the Library of Congress in 1988 
by one of the major figures of early jazz. 


“For a Spooky Kookie: “Spook Along with 
Zacherley” [Elektra 190] pits the Philadel- 
phia and New York TV horror movie host 
igainst 11 songs which merrily spoof the 
world of Frankenstein, Spider Men, Cool 
Ghouls, and a rock’n’rolling orangutang. 
—Roy HEMMING 





JOY TO THE WORLD OF SPORT 
from MACGREGOR 


Look to MacGregor this Christmas for all that’s 
good in sports. Because MacGregor has just the 
thing to bring joy to the world of any sport-lover, 
young or younger. The MacGregor-National Foot- 
ball League gift sets, for example, are authentic 
reproductions of uniforms worn by the big-time 
pros, scaled to Junior Grade size .. 
sparklers (Equipment shown is for the older 
boys- high schoolers, collegians and pros). Bigger 
sportsmen have their choice of the best in golf, 
tennis, baseball, basketball and softball equip- 
ment, too. So have a sporting good Christmas this 
year ...a stop at your MacGregor dealer will start 
the bells jingling. See him today. 


Wat Yiegor 


€ A Brunswick 
Subsidiary 


. sure eye- 


The MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohio, U.S.A 
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Are the Ideal Snack 


@ You need extra energy for your 
studies as well as your fun. So get 
it the pleasant way—eat iron-rich 
Sun-Maid Raisins often! They’re 
naturally sweet, wonderfully satis- 
fying—great body-builders, too! 
Make it a healthful habit to carry 
pocket-size packs of Sun-Maids for 
a treat whenever you're hungry! 
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Heap Big Flop 

Many times we are misunderstood 
because the reason for our action is not 
known by our critics. For example, two 
Indians once watched the *progress in 
the construction of a lighthouse. After 
many months, the building was com- 
pleted and as the Indians watched, a 
thick fog began to roll in. 

“Ugh,” said one to the other, “light 
shine, bell ring, horn blow, but fog 


come in all the same.” 
The Sunday Star Magazine 


Rough Game 

A young society matron was playing 
her first game of golf and her caddy 
was spending most of his time in the 
rough and in the woods. Along about 
the ninth hole she asked testily, “Why 
do you keep looking at your watch? 
Time doesn’t mean anything out here.” 

“That’s not a watch, lady,” the caddy 
quickly replied, “that’s a compass.” 


Coronet 


Sneaky Sale 


A farmer wrote to a veterinarian for 
free advice, saying, “I have a horse that 
sometimes walks normally and at other 
times has a decided limp. What shall I 
do?” 

The vet replied, “The next time he 
walks normal, sell him.” 


Wall Street Journal 


Mailman‘s Misery 


After defending himself from a bad- 
tempered dog for some weeks, a mail- 
man finally complained to the owners. 
They promised to do something and a 
few weeks later when the man of the 
house happened to meet the mailman 
on the street, he thought he’d check 
up on the results. “We've been trying 
to teach our dog better manners ever 
since you spoke to us about him,” he 
said. “I suppose you've noticed the im- 
provement?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” said the carrier 
bitterly. “There’s been a big change.” 

“Fine,” said the man. “He doesn’t 
bite you any more, hey?” 

“Oh, he still bites me,” said the mail- 
man. “But now, before he starts, he 
wags his tail.” 

Wall Street Journal 


Big Baby 
One nice thing about sport cars: If 
you flood the carburetor, you can just 
put the car over your shoulder and burp 
it 


Philnews 


Will Power 


In Chicago, a bigamist, married to 
eight different wives, told the court he 
didn’t smoke, drink, or swear. “My only 
vice,” he explained, “is that whenever 
I see a pretty woman I can’t resist ask- 
ing her to be my wife.” 

The court gave him three years in 


which to build up his resistance. 
Hy Gardner 


Slow to Catch On 

“Until now I had always tried in vain 
to understand the type of art you pre- 
sent,” said a friend to Picasso. “But my 
eyes were opened during my last trip. 
In nature I saw innumerable forms and 
figures like those you portray.” 

“So,” replied Picasso, “is 
gradually getting on the ball?” 


nature 
Quote 


Dog Talk 
A city dog met an acquaintance at a 
friendly curbstone. “What's your name?” 
inquired the acquaintance. 
“I'm not quite sure,” admitted the 


city dog, “but I think it’s Down Boy.” 
Bennett Cerf, This Week 


Daffynitions 

Parking Meter: Snitching post. 

Blue Face: This is an occupational 
disease and happens only to corpses in 
television. The face gradually turns 
blue as the corpse tries to hold his 
breath as the camera moves in for a 
close-up of the hero bending over and 
saying: “I'll get the dirty rat who did 
this.” 


Wall Street Journal 


Double Trouble 
A library clerk commented of a 
woman just leaving her desk: “That 
woman gets more out of a mystery 
novel than anyone I know.” 
“How come?” she was asked by a 
co-worker. 
“Well, she starts the story in the 
middle, so she not only wonders how 


it came out, but how it began.” 
Capper’s Weekly 
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They’re synchronized...They’re both. wearing Bulova watches 


T hankcoiv a . . . Watches being worn in picture 
anksgiving Day game started at 10:00. They were there in time for ont eine nen toe him. 17 
1e kickoff. Her mother planned dinner for 2:00. They showed up righton _ resistant. Unbreakable _mainspr 
7 ’ ‘ F expansion band. 35.75t 
» button. They're supposed to be at his house at 4:00. Impossible. But Tiny MISS AMERICA for her 
resistant. Unbreakable mainspring 


blame that on his appetite...not on their watches. They're both wearing hilt ta-dalins, 96.908 


Watches shown in pone! be 


Bulova watches...so both tell the same time...the exact time. To make —_ffaiches shown in panel below 
sure their watches are accurate, Bulova takes extra steps that some Shock-resistant. Luminous hands a 
watchmakers might think unnecessary — like inspecting the 120 Bulova ingested hss lige tae 
parts four times, and testing the completed movements five times for accu- ene ea Mig 
racy. Get synchronized. Start hinting for your Bulova. Your authorized : 


Bulova jeweler or other fine store has them. 


ewe 


America goes on Bulova time 


ynd crown ore intact. Certified waterproof by United States Testing ¢ pony, Inc. tFederal Tax 


es are priced from 24.75 to 2500. ©1960 Bulova Watch Co., Inc., New York, Toronto, Bienne, Milan 
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Education at Polls 


Election aftermath left this picture 
for education: 

PA President-elect on record in favor 
of Federal aid grants to states for pub- 
lie school classroom construction and 
teachers’ salaries. (See Scholastic 
Teacher, Oct. 19, for complete state- 
ment of Senator Kennedy’s views. ) 
Prospects of early action in this area. 
Harrison Salisbury of the New York 
Times says education is one area in 
the field of domestic policy where “Mr. 
Kennedy is likely to move first and most 
dramatically.” Rep. Adam _ Clayton 
Powell (D-N.Y.), slated to become 
chairman of House Education and 
Labor Committee, forecast that his 
committee would, within a month after 
Congress convenes, approve a federal 
aid to education bill acceptable to 
Mr. Kennedy. 

PSen. Lister Hill (D-Ala.) expected 
to remain as chairman of Senate La- 
bor and Public Welfare Committee, 
which deals with school bills. 
PSpeculation on new Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare cen- 
tering Mennen Williams, retir- 
ing governor of Michigan. 

PResults of state school superintendent 
races, as reported by the Council 
of Chief State School Officers: W. W. 
Dick (D-Ariz.), re-elected; William E. 
Wilson (D-Ind.), re-elected; Adel F. 
Throckmorton (R-Kan.), re-elected; 
Miss Harriet Miller (R-Mont.), re- 
elected; Louis Bruno (non-partisan— 
Wash.), elected to fill vacancy created 
when Lloyd Andrews ran unsuccess- 
fully for governor; M. F. Coddington 
non-partisan—So. Dak.), re-elected: 
Charles F. Carroll (D-N.C.), unopposed 
for re-election; M. F. Peterson (non- 
partisan-No. Dak.), unopposed for re- 
election; and Thomas D. Bailey (D- 
Fla.), re-elected. 

[he states also acted on a number 
of proposals affecting education. The 
results 
P Arizona: Approved a_ constitutional 
imendment to permit the state’s two 
universities and colleges to hire aliens. 
P Arkansas: Defeated a constitutional 
amendment to permit local districts to 
vote to close schools and substitute tui- 
grants if threatened with court- 
integration. 


on G. 


tion 
ordered 


Georgia: Defeated an amendment to 
add “at large” members to state board 
of education. Approved proposals to 
liberalize millage limitations for educa- 
tional purposes and to authorize re- 
gional schools, including vocational 
schools. 

Michigan: Approved a proposal for 
the state to assist local school construc- 
tion by putting the credit of the state 
behind borrowing by local districts. 
Mississippi: Adopted a constitutional 
amendment giving its legislature dis- 
cretionary power to decide whether to 
maintain and support a public school 
system. 

Nebraska: Defeated a proposal to do 
away with the State Board of Educa- 


Wide World photo 
They may be gone—but they haven‘t 
forgotten. Students at Florence, Italy, 
branch of Stanford Univ. use a local 
landmark to show school spirit. Uni- 
versity has three overseas units: Flo- 
rence; Tours, France; and Stuttgart, 
Germany, and will open one in Tokyo in 
April. Program, part of general studies 
system, is geared to culture of area. 
It is open to sophomores, juniors, and 
seniors. Each group stays six months. 


tion and make the State Education Com- 
missioner elective. 

Oregon: Approved an amendment to 
permit increased debt for self-liquidat- 
ing higher education facilities, mostly 
college dormitories. 

School bond issues fared 
many states, according to 
U.S.A. The breakdown: 
California: Los Angeles 
$153 million for construction for ele- 
mentary through junior college levels. 
Riverside approved a $4.4 million issue 
for high schools. Pasadena defeated 
two issues totaling $13.5 million. 
Florida: Duval County (Jacksonville) 
approved $35 million issue; Hillsbor- 
ough County (Tampa), $12 million. 
Pillinois: Apparently approved $195 
million issue for building at six state 
universities. 

Kansas: Topeka okayed an issue of 
$4.3 million. Clay Center rejected an 
issue of $1.2 million. Garden City voted 
down $1.3 million issue 
PLouisiana: St. Bernard 
proved a $3 million issue. 
Maryland: Baltimore approved a $22 
million issue. Baltimore County passed 
a $14 million proposal. 
Missouri: St. Louis rejected a 
million building program. 

New Mexico: Voted for an $8 
lion expansion program for colleges and 
universities. 

PNevada: Ormsby County okayed an 
issue of $250,000. 

POhio: Approved 95 of 111 
bond issues, for a total of $79.2 million. 
POregon: Voted $47.5 million for 
higher education facilities 
PRhode Island: Okayed a $6 
issue for state university building 
Tennessee: Hamilton County ap 
proved a $7 million issue 


Outlook on Aid 


The intentions of the new Congress 
on Federal-aid-to-education proposals 
were very much in the minds of the 
Chief State School Officers as they met 
in Sante Fe, N.M., last week. 

The nation’s top school administra- 
tors listened intently as U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education Lawrence G. 
Derthick outlined the grim statistics on 
school finance in the next decade. 

Presently, Derthick pointed out, a 


well in 
Education 


approved 


Parish ap 


$29.5 


mil- 


school 


million 
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total of $24.9 billions is being spent on 
all education—public and private as 
well as higher education. Of this 
amount, $15.8 billion is being spent on 
public elementary and secondary edu- 
cation ($12.1 billion for operating ex- 
penses and $3.7 billion for school con- 
struction and interest on debt) 

Of the $12.1 billion for operations, 
$7.4 billion is for staff salaries alone. 
But “if recommendations already made 
regarding salary goals are to be 
achieved, by 1970 we will be spending 
$15.3 billion on instructional staff sal- 
aries alone.” 

In order to build the 600,000 addi- 
tional classrooms needed in the next 
decade, Derthick said, some $26.8 bil- 
lion will be required in this period. 
(Half this figure, Derthick pointed out, 
will go for interest and amortization of 
indebtedness incurred prior to 1960.) 

Summing up, Derthick noted that by 
1970, the nation must spend at least 
$26 billion a year (in terms of 1959 
dollars) for public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

Where will the money 
Derthick noted that the Federal Gov- 
ernment now provides 4 per cent of 
the school revenue, the states 40 per 
cent, and the local governments 56 per 
cent (mostly from property taxes) 

But Federal support alone would not 


come fromr 





PROMOTE 
“SAFE 
DRIVING’ 


Here’s how you can help: In this week’s 
issue of the Scholastic magazines, Gen- 
eral Motors has an advertisement which 
emphasizes the student’s responsibility 
when driving. As a reminder, you might 
post a copy of this ad on your school 
bulletin board. For as many reprints as 
you want, simply write to— 


GENERAL MOTORS 


PUBLIC RELATIONS STAFF 


GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING + DETROIT 2, MICH. 
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be enough to close the gap, Derthick 
warned, and offered five recommenda- 
tions for meeting the challenge of the 
1960's: 

1. Increase “our efficiency and effec- 
tiveness in getting the utmost mileage 
out of present expenditures.” One obvi- 
ous way: school redistricting. 

2. Re-examine traditional concepts of 
money management, including im- 
proved business procedures, standard- 
ized building materials, machine ac- 
counting, etc. 

3. Face up realistically to the prob- 
lem of massive population movements. 
[he two major facets of this task: the 
suburban population explosion, and the 


economically disad- 


“in-migration of 
vantaged and culturally deprived peo- 
ple to our larger cities.” 

1. Re-examine state tax 
with (a) a new look at state constitu- 
tional barriers to utilization of state 
taxable wealth, and (b) an inquiry into 
legal restrictions hindering “effective 
and equitable use of the property tax 
at the local level.” 

5. Marshal leadership resources. The 
chief state school officers, Derthick said, 
“will continue to be powerful catalytic 
agents” in getting the job done 

The Council of Chief State School 
Officers also heard Senator Clinton P. 
Anderson (D-N.M.) school 
finance problem, along 
state education officials. 

Senator Anderson told the group: “I 
do not think that we will ever have a 
Federal but I do be 
lieve that our educational problems are 
will take na- 
tional action Anderson 
that “the oft-expressed fear that Fed 
eral support means Federal contro] is 


resources, 


discuss the 
with 


s¢ veral 


school system, 


national in scope and 


to solve.” said 


unfounded.” 


Wheeler, Missouri commis 


education, 


> Hubert 
sioner of 
state’s Foundation Program. In its 


raised 


d_shis 
last 
session, the state assembly the 
minimum guarantee per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance from $185 to 
$232—but the additional appropriation 
was not provided to finance the pro- 
gram. This “full financing,” says 
Wheeler, “undoubtedly will be 
the major concerns of the next 
of the Legislature.” 


de St ribe 


one of 


session 


Py. M. 
intendent, had this view: 
pecting to get much more 
the years ahead because of an expand- 
ing economy in Mississippi. At the 
present time less than three per cent 
of the current operational expenditures 
is supplied by Federal funds. Federal 
aid for vocational education na- 
tional defense education has been pro- 
vided without Federal control. If these 
programs are to continue, Federal sup- 


Tubb, Mississippi state super- 
“We are 


money in 


ex- 


and 


port should be broadened to include 
the total school program and this should 
be done without Federal control.” 


PWilliam J. Sanders, Connecticut com- 
missioner, outlined chief provisions of 
a bill to be presented to the 1961 
Connecticut Legislature. It calls for 
permanent 40 per cent state support, 
an additional 25 per cent incentive to 
“regionalized” districts which embrace 
both elementary and high schools, and 
doing away with such incentive grants 
as those for industrial arts, driver edu- 
school libraries, etc. The bill 
would seek authority for the State 
Board to direct towns or school dis- 
tricts “to offer such programs as the 
Board defines to be necessary.” 


cation, 


P Wallace H. Hall, chief of the Division 
of Public School Administration of Cal- 
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ifornia’s State Department of Educa- 
tion, said the 1961 legislature will be 
asked to increase the state’s founda- 
tion program at all levels. 


Council Awards 


The Council of Chief State School 
Officers cited the following: 
Citation of Merit—Lawrence G. 
Derthick, U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion: “In recognition of unexcelled lead- 
ership in the development of coopera- 
tive state and national relationships in 
education, the Council of Chief State 
School Officers presents this symbol of 
friendship and appreciation.” 


> Distinguished Service Award—Maurice 
R. Robinson: “In recognition of a long 
and distinguished career as founder 
and president of Scholastic Magazines, 
and for notable contributions to Ameri- 
can education.” 


P Distinguished Service Award—Oliver 
Hodge, State Superintendent of Okla- 
homa: “In recognition of distinguished 
service to the children and schools of 
America as President of the Council of 
Chief State School Officers during 
1959-60, the Council presents this sym- 
bol of appreciation.” 


Too Many Tests? 


Various solutions to the problem of 
relating to outside testing 
programs were offered last month at 
the 25th Educational Conference of the 
Educational Records Bureau and the 
American Council on Education. 

Speakers generally agreed that 
the big problem is not the number of 
ivailable tests, but rather the “waste, 
duplication, and redundancy” in the 
million standardized tests 
given each year. 

William W. Turnbull, executive vice 
president of the Educational Testing 
Service, commented, “Much of the 
problem of duplicative, redundant test- 
ing rests in the requirement of par- 
ticular test scores by agencies external 
to the schools, typically colleges, schol- 
arship donors, or state agencies.” He 
suggested that groups requiring spe- 
cial one-purpose tests accept instead 
scores from widely-given batteries. 

Turnbull also said he found “hard 
to support” the view that tests are “an 
interference with teaching and a pre- 
emptor of valuable time.” He com- 
mented: “It is as if an instructor in 
marksmanship was so busy supervising 
his pupils in the firing of the gun that 
he didn’t feel he had time to see 
whether or not the bullets were hitting 
the target.” 

Robert D. North, associate director 
»f the Educational Records Bureau, said 


pressures 


nearly 125 


| THIRTY-THIRD THROUGH 


the point of view of the Bureau “is 
that emphasis should be placed _pri- 
marily on the school’s own testing pro- 
gram, designed to meet its own evalua- 
tion and guidance needs, and that the 
other testing programs should be rele- 
gated to a subordinate position when 
necessary—and when possible.” 

He noted that “pressures for schools 
to participate in outside testing pro- 
grams and to prepare their students 
maximally for success in these programs 
are very real.” He said, however, that 
some of these outside pressures are 
helpful, citing as an example the fact 
that many schools welcome the Writ- 
ing Sample Test of the CEEB “since it 
will now be easier for them to motivate 
their students to develop writing com- 
munication skills.” 

Another “less desirable” pressure, he 
said, is that “exerted by parents to 
have their children take part in pre- 
liminary testing programs of various 
types for practice purposes.” He 
termed practice values of such tests 
“dubious.” 

Harold Seashore, vice president and 
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director of the test division of The Psy- 
chological Corp., questioned whether 
decisions regarding what tests to use, 
how to use them, and how to integrate 
test results into the total program of 
the school are usually made by per- 
sons “sufficiently sophisticated in the 
field of measurement.” 

George M. Fenollosa, managing edi- 
tor of the Education Department of 
Houghton Mifflin Co., commented on 
the current joint study of testing prac- 
tices by the American Association of 
School Administrators, the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, and the Council of Chief State 
School Officers. 

“It is reported,” he said, “that among 
the preliminary findings is evidence that 
externally sponsored testing programs 
are used by schools for prestige pur- 
poses rather than for the purposes for 
which they were originally designed.” 

Fenollosa also said he sees “nothing 
wrong with home and school prepara- 
tion for testing programs.” Such pre- 
paratory testing sessions might be held 
on weekends, suggested Fenollosa. 


WIN A 
TRIP AROUND 


THE WORLD! 


> What to Do: Just write a letter, essay or article about why you'd like to take 
a trip around the world. Write your reasons in 750 words or less. Type your entry 
double-spaced. NO ENTRIES WILL BE RETURNED. 


Who Is Eligible: Any full-time U. S. teacher, supervisor, curriculum specialist, 
school librarian or administrator in a public, private, or parochial elementary or 
secondary school. (You do NOT have to be a subscriber to Scholastic Magazines 


in order to enter.) 


Deadline for Entries: Entries must be received on or before January 15, 1961. 
Send to: Travel Contest, Scholastic Teacher magazine, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 36. 


FIRST PRIZE 


NEA-Western Illinois University Round-the-World 
Tour via Pan American Airways. 52-day tour be- 


gins and ends in San Francisco. Date of depar- 
ture: June 28, 1961. itinerary: Hawaii, Japan, 
Hong Kong, the Philippines, Thailand, India, Egypt, 
Greece, Italy, France, and England. Tour covers 
all lodging, and most meals outside the United 
States. (Tour value: $2,705.) 


SECOND THROUGH 
FOURTH PRIZES 


The three runners-up to the top prize winner will 
each receive a 20-volume set of the 1961 WORLD 


BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


FIFTH THROUGH 
SEVENTH PRIZES 


EIGHTH THROUGH 
THIRTY-SECOND PRIZES 


FIFTY-SEVENTH PRIZES 


The following three runners-up will each receive a 
15-volume set of the 1961 CHILDCRAFT. 

The next 25 runners-up will each receive an 18- 
inch HAMMOND GLOBE. 

The final 25 runners-up will each receive the three- 
volume set of CARL SANDBURG’S ABRAHAM LIN- 


COLN (Dell Laurel paperback edition). 
DON’T DELAY! START YOUR ENTRY TODAY! 
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* TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* Japan AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


* 
IN THIS ISSUE 


1. News in Review: See World News 
in Review, pp. 8-11; also, Newsmakers 
We ks 

2. Civics and Citizenship: Good Cit 
izens at Work, p. 19; also, World News 
in Review, pp. 8-11. 

3. World Geography: Unit on Japan, 
pp. 12-18; also, World News in Re- 
view, pp. 8-11. 

4. World History: Unit 
especially pp. 14-18; also, World News 
in Review, pp. 8-11. 

5. American Issues: 
Teens Physically Fit? pp. 20-21 

6. Guidance: Boy dates Girl, p. 28; 
Party Manners, p. 33; Here's Looking at 
You, p. 55; How Would You Solve It? 
p. 38. 


7. Testing Material: A workbook page 


on the Unit on Japan, p. 44; also, see 
the questions in this Teaching Guide 
8. General Interest: Our Nation's 
Immortals (Horace Mann), p. 22: The 
Impact of Culture, pp. 35-36; crossv 
puzzle, sports, etc., beginning on p. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 7) 


One of the Newsmakers in this 
is Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia 
who celebrated the 30th anniversary of 
his coronation this month. The second 
Newsmaker is Hal Holbrook, an Ameri- 
can actor, who was acclaimed by War- 
saw audiences for his outstanding im- 
personation of Mark Twain. 


issue 


UNIT: JAPAN (pp. 12-18) 


Key Ideas fo Stress 

bout the 
coast of 
Western 


tradi- 


1. Japan, an island country a 
size of California, lies off the 
Asia. Here the influence of 
civilization mixes with Oriental 
tions. With only 15 per cent of its land 
area suited for agriculture, Japan must 
work hard to support its large and grow- 
ing population. It uses intensive farming 
methods to grow rice and other crops. 
Fishing provides a substitute for meat, 
a luxury item. Despite a shortage of 
mineral resources, Japan has emerged 
as Asia’s leading industrial nation. Its 
low wage level, skilled workers, and 
industrial “know-how” have enabled 
Japan to build up a prosperous foreign 
trade. Exports pay for necessary im- 
ports of raw materials. 

2. In less than 100 
changed from an isolated feudal state 


years, Japan 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on 


on Japan, 


Are Today's 


:0dern world power. U. S. Com- 
Matthew C. Perry opened Ja- 
pan’s doors to world trade in 1853. Real 


ntoal 


m »d Te 


izing that Japan’s security depended on 
mode rnization, Japanese leaders qul K ly 
adopte d Western technology and many 
Western They started 
Japan on a path of aggression in Asia 
which eventually led to Pearl Harbor 
ind Japan’s defeat in World War II. 

3. Under a postwar occupation gov- 
ernment, Japan was rebuilt into a demo- 
cratic nation. A constitution 
vided for universal suffrage. The 
of the Emperor’s divinity was ended. 
Japan became a full-fledged U. S. ally. 
U. S.-Japanese relations weathered a 
new storm this when 
Leftists rioted to protest the ratification 
yf a 10-year treaty in which the U. S. 


customs, also 


new pro- 


myth 


year, Japanese 


pledged to aid Japan in case of attack. 
Some Japanese feared being drawn into 
Communist in- 
fluence stirred many The 
test of Japan’s feelings will be 
week's election for the Japanese House 


of Representatives. 


nuclear war, while 


rioters. real 


this 


Assignments 
1. Pages 12-13: (1) Why is po 
tion growth a problem in Japan? 


yula- 

9) 
Explain how Japan is trying to over- 
come its shortages of land and mineral 
resources. (3) What factors account for 
Japan's rise to industria] leadership in 
Asia? (4) Describe family life in “old 
Japan” and the changes in recent years. 
(5) What is Shintoism? 

2. Pages 16-18: (1) Describe the in- 
fluence of each on Japan’s histor 
shoguns, (b) Commodore Perry, (c) 
Emperor Meiji, (2) In what respects has 
Japan borrowed from Western civiliza- 
Outline Japan’s military tri- 
Des- 


estab 


tionr 3) 
umphs before Pe arl Harbor. (4 
cribe the system of government 
lished by Japan’s new constitution, (5) 
Explain the opposition in Japan to the 
U. S.-Japan security treaty. 


TEACHING THE UNIT 
Class Motivation 


1. Call on students to tell what they 
know about Japan, based on movies 
they have seen, books they have read, 
and stories they have heard. 

2. Some of the students in your class 
may have friends or relatives who were 
in the armed forces, stationed in Japan. 
What can they tell the class about the 
Japanese land and people, customs, etc.? 


8. Ask the students to name objects 
they own which were made in Japan. 
How do these items compare with simi- 
in the U. S.? 


lar items made 


Map Work 

Students can draw full-page maps of 
Japan in their notebooks, using the map 
in this issue of World Week as a guide. 
Have them label the four main islands 
of Japan 


neighboring countries; and major cities. 


surrounding bodies of water; 


Map Reading 

Place a Asia on the 
board for general reference. Students 
can work at their desks with the map 
ot Japan in this issue as a guide. 

1. Please go to the wall map and 
locate Japan. What is the largest island 
of Japan? Over what range of latitude 
do the islands extend? What does this 
suggest about Japan’s climate? 


2. Why 


wall map of 


is Japan’s location of stra- 
tegic importance? 
3. Is Japan’s location favorable, on 
unfavorable, for trading with Asia? 
With the rest of the world? Explain 
your answer, 

4, What does the map tell you about 
surface How 
relate to Japan’s popula 


Japan's features? does 


your answel! 


tion problem? 


Learning from Pictures (pp. 14-15) 


1. How do the pictures carry out the 
title “Changing Face of Japan”? 


How do the pictures show the in- 
of Western civilization on Ja- 


fluence 
panr 


Discussion Questions (pp. 12-13) 

1. We have read that Japan is handi- 
capped by a lack of mineral resources. 
Yet, Japan is Asia’s leading industrial 
country. How do you explain it? 

2. Japanese products competing with 
American-made products usually sell at 
lower prices. Why? 

3. Why is fishing a major industry in 
Japan? 

1. Why is foreign 
portant to Japan than it is to the U. S.? 


trade more im- 


Discussion Questions (pp. 16-18) 

1. Call on students to interpret the 
cartoon in the workbook, page 44, 

2. Since Japan and the U. S. are 
allies, how do you explain the hostility 
of some Japanese toward the treaty? 

3. How do you account for the turn- 
about in U. S.-Japanese relations since 
World War II? 


4. We accept Japan as a world pow- 


page 5-T 





er today, but less than 100 years ago 
it was a weak feudal state. How do you 
explain Japan’s transformation? What 
lessons did Japan learn from its West- 
ern teachers? 

5. Why do you think Japan em- 
barked on a program of aggression? 


Things to Do 


1. Bright students can be assigned 
to prepare reports on these topics: (a) 
Commodore Perry's mission to Japan; 

b) the new Japanese constitution. 

2. Artistic students can draw pic- 
tures to illustrate some theme in class 
discussion, 

3. Assign students to bring in news 
items and pictures dealing with Japan. 


GOOD CITIZENS (p. 19) 


This article describes an imaginative 
fund-raising campaign initiated by the 
students of Madeira Beach (Florida) 
Junior High School to aid their school 
library. 


AMERICAN ISSUES (pp. 20-21) 


Our nation’s health experts differ on 
the physical fitness of America’s youth 
today. Here, they present evidence to 
support their respective points of view. 


Assignments 

(1) In a two-column outline, sum- 
marize the opposing arguments on the 
question of the physical fitness of Amer- 


WHAT’S AHEAD 


December 7, 1960 
Unit: Free Asia’s Big Four— 
2. India. 
December 14, 1960 
Unit: Free Asia’s Big Four— 
8. Pakistan. 





ican youth. (2) What do the experts 
mean by the term “total fitness”? 


Discussion Questions 

1. Ask students to describe their ac- 
tivities during physical education class. 
How important are calisthenics, com- 
pared with team sports? 

2. What is your reaction to the argu- 
ment that America’s teen-agers are not 
physically fit? 

3. How can the results of the Olym- 
pic Games be used in the debate about 
physical fitness? 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 


(p. 22) 

This week World Week's Hall of 
Fame series presents a_ biographical 
sketch of Horace Mann, whose work 
made a lasting impact on our system 
of public education. 


Things to Do 

1. Bright students can be encouraged 
to write icrm papers on the themes: 
“Education in Colonial Days”; “Public 
Education before 1860”; or “The Im- 





TOOLS for 





TEACHERS 








PAKISTAN 
Dec. 14 in World Week 

PAMPHLETS: A selection of pam- 
phlets on Pakistan, 1960, free, Pakistan 
House, 12 East 65th Street, New York, 
New York. Basic Data on the Economy of 
Pakistan (Economic Reports Part 1, 58- 
56), 1958, 10¢; Economic Developments 
in Pakistan (Economic Reports Part 1, 59- 
30), 1959, 10¢; Supt. of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Pakistan (Focus, Vol. 2 
No. 5), 1952, 15¢, American Geographi- 
cal Society, Broadway at 156th Street, 
New York 32, New York. 

BOOKS: Let's Visit Pakistan, by John 
C. Caldwell, $2.95 (Day, 1960). Passage 
Through Pakistan, by Orville Linck, $5.95 
Wayne, 1960). 

ARTICLES: “Indus Water Treaty,” U. N. 
Review, Oct. 1960. “Asian Democracy 
and Soldier Bosses,” Life, July 18, 1960. 
“Pakistan Perspective,” by Ayub Khan, 
Foreign Affairs, July, 1960. “Pakistan, a 
Leader Gets Things Done,” by G. Heiner, 
Newsweek, April 18, 1960. “Atlantic Re- 
port on Pakistan,” Atlantic Monthly, Feb. 
1959. “Basic Democracies in Pakistan,” by 
S. Maron, Foreign Policy Bulletin, Feb. 1, 


1960. “If Not Democracy, What?” Time, 
Jan. 4, 1960. “Pakistan’s New Power 
Elite,” by S. Maron, Foreign Policy Bul- 
letin, July 1, 1959. 

FILMS: Pakistan, 14 minutes, sound, 
black & white or color, sale or rent, En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Ill. History, 
the unity of the two parts of the country 
despite geographical, racial, and cultural 
differences. Pakistan—Its Land and People, 
17 minutes, sound, black & white or color, 
sale, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text- 
Film Division, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, New York. Geography, history, 
agriculture. 

FILMSTRIPS: Profile of Pakistan, 50 
frames, color, Teaching Aids Service, 
Visual Education Building, Lowell & 
Cherry Lane, Floral Park, New York, The 
land, the people, their work, recreation, 
government and religion. Stresses pro- 
gress made since independence in indus- 
try, agriculture, irrigation, health and edu- 
cation. Pakistan, 40 frames, color, Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Michigan. Contrasts life 
in the two sections of the country; shows 
how Pakistan is developing in industry 
and in agriculture. 
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of Education to America’s 


portance 

Future.” 
2. Urge students to attend a P.T.A 

meeting and report back to the class. 


SAFETY AND THE WEATHER (p. 37) 

No. 5 in the Shell Traffic Safety Quiz 
introduces the element of rain into the 
pictorial sequence of traffic hazards that 
has appeared in World Week this term. 

From the hazards indicated in this 
week’s rainy-day scene, students can 
let their imaginations jump to other haz- 
ards caused by the elements: icy road- 
ways; snow; fog; high winds. 

Students could interview 
enced drivers to compile a list of “things 
to do” under various conditions of 
weather. Interstate truck drivers and 
salesmen who use a car in their travels 
are likely to have had many experi- 
ences, the knowledge of which may 
save today’s aspiring driver his life and 
the lives of others. 


experi- 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 44 


I. Cartoon Interpretation: 1-Nikita 
Khrushchev; 2 & 3-(score each provision 
as one question) The U. S. pledges to 
come to the aid of Japan if the latter is 
attacked; the U. S. will consult with Ja- 
pan before arming its Japan-based forces 
with nuclear weapons; 4-some were So- 
cialists and Communists who opposed an 
alliance with the U. S.; some feared that 
Japan might be drawn into a nuclear war 
with the Communist bloc; etc.; 5-Soviet 
propaganda encouraged Leftist groups in 
Japan to demonstrate against the U. S.- 
Japanese treaty. 

Il. What Did You Read?: 1-93 niillion; 
2-first; 3-rice; 4-Commodore Matthew C. 
Perry; 5-intensive; 6-true; 7-fish; 8-toys, 
cameras, transistor radios, etc.; $-higher; 
10-Shintoism and Buddhism; 11-Man- 
churia; 12-Hirohito; 13-Hiroshima, Naga- 
saki; 14-Liberal-Democratic Party; 15- 
Douglas MacArthur. 

III. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-on 
that date, Japanese forces attacked the 
U. S. naval base at Pearl Harbor and 
brought the United States into World 
War II; 2-it ended the long isolation of 
Japan and opened the country to world 
trade and Western influence. 

Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 42 
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Changing Views in the Social Sciences: 


LD 


ICKORY 


Chopping Block for Historians 
By HOWARD L. HURWITZ 


1812 
Jac kson 
thing 


as Ve 


N THE WAR of 
named Andrew 
ory,” the toughest 
think of. It is just 
nickname was struck off in 
battle, for it, or something 
like it, would have had to be 
historians who have been 
the Jackson image ‘or mor 
tury. The Old Hero’s promir 
target for historians has | 
lighted by the glow he 
period which has taken 

Jacksonian Era. 
The period, 1829-1837 
either 


Old 


a few 
equated in most histor, 
our day with the rise of 
man. They were the years of Jackso 


vears 


the common 


Presidency, a reform era, charact 
by raucous political battles, a 
labor movement, business boom 
bust. Jackson’s role in all 
trigued—even angered—his 
his day to the present 
Their confusion was 
completely, in 1860, by on 
first biographers, James 
arrived despairingly at the 
that Jackson “was a patriot and a traitor 
He was one of the greatest of generals 
and wholly ignorant of the art of w 
cee The first statesman, he 
vised, he never framed a measure 
A most law-defying, law-obeying 
A democratic autoc 


this has 


ne lusi mm 


never de 


Dee «2 t 
atrocious saint.” 
Anti-Jackson Historians 


William Gi 


wit} tine re 


Two decades later 
Sumner was content 
side of the coin 
Jackson in a new full-scale 
Other nineteenth-century historians like 
Herman von Holst, James Schouler, and 
M. Ostrogorski were merciless 
Jackson. They 
fulminations of Jackson’s opponents at 
face value. If Clay had pronounced Old 
Hickory “ignorant, passionate, h 
ical, corrupt, and easily swayed 
base men who surround | 


Holst could similarly pronounc 
mind 


1 


and blunt] Derat 


grap 


with 


the partisan 


accepted | 


an “arrogant general” whos« 
untrained as his vere 
bridled.” 


A clue 


passions 


to the Whig 


Dr. Hurwitz is vice-principal of 


Jamaica (Queens, N. Y.) H.-S 


dislike 


other 


Jackson was their 
tor the spoils system. “If all his 
public acts had been perfectly wise and 


t pathy tor 


right,” according to Parton, “this single 
of his administration would suf 
ice to render it deplorabk Charles 
G. Sellers, Jr.. of the Uni 
California, suggests that the Whig his 
torians of the period wrote with a “class 
from 


feature 


} 


versity of 


bias They stemmed, he states 
middle-class families which had enjoved 
political leadership until the Jackson 
flattened their egos. They 


steam roller y 
politicians 


resented the professional 
who took over during Jackson's day and 
were still in the saddle at the time they 


vere writing 


A Pro-Jackson Tide 
Wil 


yn the 


\ middle ground was sought b 
liam MacDonald, whose volume 
Jackson period in the “American Na 
tion Series” (1906) fell squarely be 
tween the Whig and Democratic 
trons He 
iccept Jackson and not to bemoan 
election, for “this predominance of 


is “the 


posi 


admonished his readers to 


masses price ot popul 
ernment 

John B. McMaster, 
icclaimed Jackson’s victory in 
“indeed a great uprising of the people 
1 triumph of democracy.” Richard P. 
McCormick, writing in 1960, after 
busying himself with the 1828 election 
mighty 


writing in L900, 
1828 as 


returns, found “instead of a 


democratic uprising there was a vote 
turnout that approached—but in only a 
ew instances matched or exceeded—the 

iximum levels that had been attained 
vefore the Jackson era.” 

A full-scale defense of Jack 
launched at the turn of the century by 
Frederick Jackson 
Jacksonian democracy as 
To Turner, Jacksonian 
faith of the 
intrinsic excellence ot the common main 


in his right to make his own place in 


Turner vho saw 
trontie: 
] 


| 
product GC 


racy was “strong in the 


the world, and in his capacity to shar 
sovernment. 

\ whole new generation of 
d men like Woodrow Wil 
m E. Dodd, John Spencer B 
4. Beard, and Vernon T. Par 


Turners 


torians 
Wil 
issett 
Charles 
rington stood ready to echo 
sympathetic description of democracy 
\ Turner John W. 
surgess, “the 
while 


contemporary, 
acclaimed Jackson as 
noblest Roman of them all 


Dodd thought of Old Hickory as 
second Jefferson 

Chis pro-democratic orientation that 
transformed Jacksonian historiography 
has continued to be the dominant in 
uence in writings about the Jackson 
period ever It permeated the 
extensive studies of the Jackson period 
by Claude G. Bowers in the 1920's 
and Marquis James’ impressive biog 
raphy of the 1930's. It has controlled 
the interpretation of Jacksonian democ 
racy to be found in nearly all the gen 
American history written 


since 


eral works on 
twentieth century 


! ti 
nm the 


Jackson: Down Again! 


But the pro-Jackson historians do not 
have the field Thomas 
P. Abernathy’s hostility to Jackson is 
entrenched in no fortress than 
the Dictionary of American Biography 
Abernathy went to work on Jackson 
when Old Hickory was a young sapling 
back into Jackson’s teens 
found that the law 
“in horse 


to themselves. 


less a 


Dipping 

Abernathy 
tice spent much of his time 
racing, cock-fighting, 
He deduced from Jackson’s preference 
for pistol duels rather than fist-fighting 
that he was not a typical Westerner 
heart.’ 


went on, “the 


appren 


and carousing. 


an aristocrat at 
Abernathy 
Orleans aligned himself 


but “was ever 
In lennessee, 
New 


conservative 


he a8) ot 
with the interests in his 


state at the popular 


great 
which bears his name 
ay.” He concluded that 


the democratic 


time the 
movement Was 
getting under w 
Jackson came to lead 
movement that bears his name through 
chance and opportunism 

This view of Jackson did not shade 
that of Richard R. Stenberg, wh« 
planned a book, The Insidious Andreu 
Jackson. Stenberg’s book was neve 
published, but several of his scholarly 
anti-Jackson articles appeared in his 
torical journals during the 1930's. 

Charles M. Wiltse, biographer of Cal 
Jackson’s arch enemy, in a re 
study (1944 


houn 


spected three-volume 





1951) saw the reality of Jacksonian pol- 
itics as a selfish struggle for office and 
Federal subsidy. He holds that Jackson 
was in many respects “a frontier bully,” 
and “in a growing, expanding, gam- 
bling, ebullient country like the United 
States of the 1820's and ’30’s, the fron- 
tier bully was a national hero.” 

In their preface to The Jacksonian 
Era: 1828-48, by Glyndon G. Van 
Deusen (The New American Nation 
Series, 1959), Henry Steele Commager 
and Richard B. Morris lined up with 
the anti-Jacksonians when they de- 
clared: “He has been credited with 
reformist impulses which in fact he 
never understood and for which he had 
little sympathy.” 


Schlesinger on the Barricades 


This is precisely the kind of clay 
footing which Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Jr., of Harvard University, sought to 
sweep away in his Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning history, The Age of Jackson (1945). 
Schlesinger sought to bury in a foot- 
note Abernathy’s imposing research into 
Jackson's political life in Tennessee. He 
holds that: “A judgment on the charac- 
acter of Jackson’s democracy must be 
founded on an examination of what 
Jackson did as President, and on 
nothing else; certainly not on an ex- 
trapolation made on the basis of his 
career before he became President... . 
If Abernathy were to use the same 
ne thod on Lincoln, or Wilson, or Frank- 
lin Roosevelt—that is, to dogmatize on 
their Presidencies on the basis of 
their pre Presidential records—his results 
would be self-evidently absurd.” 

Schlesinger turned from the Turner 
thesis that Jacksonian democracy was 
a frontier derivative and advanced the 
thesis that it was more of an Eastern 
working class movement. He views 
Jacksonian democracy as a forerunner 
of the New Deal and portrays the Old 
Hero as a defender of the common man 
on the frontier and in the city against 
a predatory business community. 

Many of the controlling beliefs and 
motives of Jacksonian democracy, con- 
trary to popular conception, Schlesinger 
suggests, came from the East and South 
rather than the West. He interprets 
Jacksonian democracy as a movement 
to control the power of the capitalist 
groups, mainly Eastern, for the benefit 
of the non-capitalist groups, farmers, 
and laboring men, East, West, and 
South. Schlesinger said that “more can 
be understood about Jacksonian democ- 
racy if it is regarded as a problem not 
of sections but of classes.” 

It was Schlesinger’s handling of the 
Second United States Bank, in which 
he sides with Jackson, that set off a 
chain reaction that has blasted Schles- 
inger’s “class conflict” or “labor” thesis. 


Jackson, as most history books will tell 
you, looked upon the Bank as a “mon- 
ster”; and Bank supporters dubbed 
Jackson, “King Andrew I,” cruel slayer 
of the Bank. Schlesinger perceived 
that opposition to the Bank came 
from two basically antagonistic groups: 
debtor interest of the West and local 
banking interests in the East. Eastern 
workingmen, too, he placed in the anti- 
Bank camp. 

Exception to The Age of Jackson was 
taken by a scholarly official of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, Bray Hammond, 
who was irritated by Schlesinger’s fail- 
ure to credit the Bank with exercising 
valuable functions prior to Jackson's 
attack on it. He insisted that the real 
animus of Jacksonian democracy was 
not against business but against the 
exclusion of entrepreneurs from busi- 
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ness opportunities. Schlesinger “repre- 
sents the age of Jackson as one of 
triumphant liberalism,” he complained, 
“when it was as much or more an age 
of triumphant exploitation.” 

Hammond was joined by a group of 
historians at Columbia University, who 
felt that Schlesinger had given undue 
weight to the role of labor in Jackson- 
ian democracy. Joseph Dorfman held 
that “the business drive” was all-im- 
portant in understanding Jacksonian 
democracy. He showed that Schlesinger 
had attributed to Philadelphia working- 
men the calling of an anti-Bank meeting 
that was actually sponsored by men 
having no connection with labor. Rich- 
ard Hofstadter, too, refutes the “labor” 
thesis. He describes Jacksonian democ- 
racy as “a phase in the expansion of 
liberated capitalism” and “linked to the 
ambitions of the small capitalist.” 

Commager and Morris state: “It has 
been demonstrated that Jackson’s sup- 
port came in a large measure from en- 
trepreneurs and small farmers and to a 
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much less degree from labor, and that 
he himself had no understanding of the 
special problems confronting the new 
industrial labor or any sense of identity 
with workingmen.” 

Other researchers show that labor's 
support for Jackson was not nearly so 
strong as Schlesinger believed and that 
workers often voted against Jackson and 
candidates supporting him. Edward 
Pessen suggests that what has been 
called the labor movement of the period 
“consisted of various organizations with 
all-embracing social programs.” 

My reading of The Age of Jackson im- 
pels me to go along with Sellers, who 
holds that Schlesinger “emphasizes en- 
trepreneurial elements in Jacksonian 
Democracy far more than his critics 
appear to realize; indeed he sees the 
Western Jacksonians as almost wholly 
entrepreneurial in spirit. Basically, how- 
ever, his Age of Jackson seems to rep- 
resent a marriage of the agrarian demo- 
cratic and the urban points of view.” 

Since there is considerable lag be- 
tween research and what gets into high 
school textbooks, Schlesinger’s “class 
conflict” thesis has not become popular 
currency. It is just as well, because 
the thesis attributed to the historian 
was not as finely drawn as its critics 
would have us believe. If any correc- 
tive teaching is called for, it is probably 
in widening the orbit of Jacksonian 
democracy to include not only Western 
influences but support by farmers, work- 
ers, and small capitalists in all sections. 


Old Hickory: Still Growing 


A century of scholarship has not re- 
solved the conflict over Jackson, But 
there is one facet of Jackson which has 
become legal tender in both the pro- and 
anti-Jackson camps. He was a strong 
President. For Schlesinger, who writes 
with F.D.R. looking down on him, 
“Jackson certainly made the Presidency 
more powerful than it had ever been 
before.” 

That Old Hickory exercises a kind 
of magnetism which attracts even his 
harshest critics is implicit in the work 
of one historian who saw Jackson, the 
boy, as a juvenile delinquent, and Jack- 
son, the President, as an opportunist. 
In summary, the professor wrote: “He 
had little understanding of the demo- 
cratic movement which bears his name 
and he came to support it primarily 
because it supported him. Yet the com- 
mon man believed implicitly in him and 
remained his faithful follower. While 
he yet lived a tradition grew up around 
his name which has made him one of 
the greatest American heroes, and the 
glamour of his colorful personality will 
never fade from pages of American his- 
tory.” The Old Hero would surely have 
chuckled at this conclusion. 
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ies., Dec. 6, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Happy 
Talk: Free-playing interchan among 
omedians Joey Bishop, George Burns 
Jimmy Durante, Buddy Hackett, and 
Groucho Marx 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


t, Dec. 10, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) CBS Re- 
ports: “Rescue—with Yul Brynner.” 
Hour-long report on Brynner’s sits to 
refugee settlements in Europe, the Mid- 
die East, and the Orient onsultant 
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Tim O'Connor, John Colicos, Barry 
Morse, and Maximilian Schell star in 
The Three Musketeers, Wed. and Thurs., 
Nov. 30, Dec. 1, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV). 


w refugees live in camps around the 

orld and follows one family fron 
A ustria to re-settlement in Winnipeg 
in., Dec. 4, 1:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) ABC 
News Conference: New series designed 
to investigate major problems confront 
ng the new administration. ABC news 
panel questions visiting guests who pre- 
sent their own statement on the issue 
inder discussion 
6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twentieth Century “The Doolittle 
Raid,” as told by the survivor of the 
raid on Japan in April, 1942 
Dec. 4, 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Win- 
Churchill—The Valiant Years 
Combat Deepens,” second episode 
in the new series of 26 documentaries 
based on Churchill’s six-volume mem- 
oirs of World War II. Tonight's episode 
written by Victor Wolfson, shows 
Churchill involved in the Norwegian 
campaign and the war on the high seas 
With popular disaffection for the Cham- 
berlain government, Churchill becomes 
Prime Minister and forms a new gov- 
ernment Musical score by Rich- 
ird Rodgers; Richard Burton speaks 
Churchill’s words; Gary Merrill is the 
narrator of the series 
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‘The Changing Shape of the U Mrs 
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(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station for time and schedule.) 
Beginnings: Edward Espenshade, Jr., 
cartographer. Some varied uses of 
maps, many not popularly known—such 
as the use of maps in the control of 
disease. Dr. Espenshade also speculates 
on the mapping of outer space. 

(ETV) Forty-Five Years with Fitz- 
patrick: “Preview.” First of a new se- 
ries of programs featuring the cartoons 
of Daniel R. Fitzpatrick, for 45 years 
editorial cartoonist for the “St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch,” through Prohibition, 
the Depression, the New Deal, World 
War it and the Korean War. With 
Fitzpatrick and Joseph Passoneau, host 
for the series, appear guests involved 
in the issues discussed. Today Joseph 
Pulitzer III, editor and publisher, ex- 
plains the platform of his paper and 
the role of the press today. 

Tues., Dec. 6, 9:30 p.m. (NBC) An Ameri- 
can Dialogue: “Next Steps in the Dia- 
logue,” last in series of conversations 
between Rev. Gustave Weigel, S.J., and 
Dr. Robert McAfee Brown about inter 
faith discussion 

Dec. 7, 10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Yankee 

No!: Special docume atery produced in 

cooperation with Time, Inc., on the 

threat of Communism in Latin America 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


rhurs., Dec. 1, 5:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Recky 
and His Friends: Goldilocks is lam 
pooned in today’s “Fractured Fairy 
Tale”; Peabody helps Pizzaro repel the 
attacks of the Incas on “Peabody’s Im- 
probable History = 
10:00 a.m. 
Lewis Show: The 
Players come to interview Lamb Chop 
for their group when they find they 
need another puppet character. 
1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Meet Mr. 
ard: Tops and Gyroscopes 
8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to Bea- 
ver: “Wally’s Glamour Girl.” Wally tries 
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a meeting will disillusion her. 
Dec. 4, 7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Shirley Temple Show: “The Indian Cap 
tive,” starring Cloris Leachman, Année 
Seymour, and Doris Dowling in the 
authentic account of a child captured 
by Iroquois in 1779 
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Caring for phonograph records. Not- 
So-Hardware Store Fonavele. Adven- 
tures in Moving: Catching and landing 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 
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tional television station.) Virus: “Be- 
tween the Living and the Non-Living,” 
first in a new series of eight programs 
on the nature of the virus and its re- 
lation to bacterial disease, and on new 
information about viruses. Today Dr 
Wendell M. Stanley, host for the series 
and director of the Virus Laboratory 
of the Univ. of California, Berkeley 
shows how viruses fit between living 
and non-living in nature. He and guest 
Dr. Robley C. Williams, also of the 
Virus Laboratory, describe and dem- 
onstrate kinds and nature of viruses 
Dec. 5, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
Classroom: Modern Algebra 
John L. Kelley. Today’s les- 
numbers. Dec. 7: The 
geometry of multiplication. Dec. 9 
Powers and roots. Dec. 6 and 8 
Teacher demonstrations with Dr. Julius 


H. Hlavaty. 
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dition!: (Local) Detroit, for example, 
presents programs on men and events 
that have changed history, using the 
resources of the Henry Ford Museum 
and Greenfield Village in a series called 
“The —X , Years.” 

Dec. 9, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Bell 
System "nelencn Series: “The Thread 
of Life,” the science of genetics 
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